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THE ISSUE OF INTEGRATION 


Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


Baca period has its sacred red herring—that certain topic that comes 
to the minds of editors, program chairmen, and dissertation aspirants when 
all factual material has been exhausted. The Beaux Arts generation ran them- 
selves ragged in search of “absolute beauty.” The first Expressionists, at the 
turn of the century, discussed ‘“‘meaning in art.’ Between the Wars it 
was first “self-expression” and later “non-objectivity”; and we, today, are 
blessed with “integration of painting, sculpture and architecture.” Five lead- 
ing magazines, at the latest count, have devoted articles and questionnaires 
to this topic; a weighty volume has come out recently, and round table 
discussions and symposia are the vogue of the day. In most cases the pattern 
is the same: sculptors and painters, indigent and indignant, try to prove to 
slightly sarcastic architects that owing to their ignorance, poor taste, 
and a mean disposition against sharing fees, modern buildings are deprived 
of an integration with painting and sculpture. The inevitable climax is the 
historical argument, running along such lines as a recent article by W. Weis- 
mann and S. Fogel in the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL: 

“What is so distressing is to find that so many of our younger architects seem to be 
so shockingly ignorant of our historical past. . . . They seem never to have heard of 


the glorious cathedrals of the Thirteenth century with their sculptured facades and 
stained glass windows, without which the architecture would have been poorer indeed.” 


(C. A. J. Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 242.) 

One might, however, be much more distressed at the “shocking igno- 
rance”’ of the artists who seem not to know why medieval sculpture was put 
on monumental facades, and frescoes on the walls and ceilings of Baroque 
buildings, and why they have vanished today. From an art-historical stand- 
point, at least, the younger architects show a much more astute historical 
instinct than do painters and sculptors. 

The most fundamental historical fact is that buildings change their mean- 
ing over the centuries, and that the importance of decorative forms changes 
with the changing significance of a structure for the community. Simplify- 
ing an enormously complex historical process, it can be said that archi- 
tectural meaning went through three stages that were most forcefully ex- 
pressed in the decorative use of painting and sculpture. These three stages 
were: the Magic, the Symbolic and its manneristic variation: the Allegoric, 
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and the Formalistic. We today are privileged to witness the gradual emergence 
of a fourth stage: the Functional-Technological. 

In the first phase: the Magic one, art and architecture were one. The 
Trilithons of Stonehenge, the Pyramids at Gizeh, a Babylonian palace gate, 
its structure clad in lion images, were magic incarnations. A building and 
its decorative attributes were cunningly designed by man to coerce super- 
natural powers to take possession of it. Form was not symbol of spirit, 
but spirit itself. Architecture was the medium of the magic. 

Without further comment we are all agreed that this magic unity of form 
and contents has been lost forever. No one could be made to believe today 
that worshipping a dollar sign on a super-bank building would bring pros- 
perity, or that kissing the big toe of the Statue of Liberty would revoke 
the McCarran Act. 

The second phase, the Symbolic meaning of art and architecture, was 
started by the early Greeks who admitted frankly to themselves that Zeus 
was philandering all over the globe, while his brazen image stood safely 
in his sacred temple at Olympia. Buildings and decoration ceased to be 
active, demonic, as they had been in the magic period. They now repre- 
sented implied meaning. The artistic medium became a means of conveying 
spiritual truth; or, in other words, spiritual meaning determined outer form. 
It was this symbolic function of art in architecture that characterized Hellenic 
statuary and reliefs, and that determined the ground plan and design of 
the temple. 

With the victory of Rome over Greece this concept degenerated into 
Allegorism, but it came again into full flower in the Middle Ages. For 
a brief period, during the youth of Christianity, there occurs a regression 
into a magic concept. St. Augustine, for instance, was in full accord with 
Paleolithic man when he believed that “art has the power to tie invisible 
spirits into visible objects.” But with the age of the cathedral builders, the 
symbolic character of medieval art and architecture was fully established. 
Building and design became a visualization of the divine spirit. The cathe- 
dral itself was the supreme symbol, its high nave and soaring spires point- 
ing toward eternity. But where the Romanesque builders had considered the 
church itself as sufficiently symbolic, the worldly-wise scholastic planners 
of the Gothic period knew that they needed more sense-appealing sym- 
bolism than mere structure. They gave each statue its symbolic function, 
from the grinning devils, spouting rainwater from the roof of Notre Dame, 
to the smiling angels of Reims. Every form is “harbinger of the holy.” 

Those among the integrators, who point a jaundiced finger at the exam- 
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ple of the Cathedral Age, should come forth with an equivalent symbolism 
for our time. We have become very inhibited in accepting spiritual values. 
We can hardly define them for ourselves, let alone conceive a visible form 
that would have universal meaning. In ‘‘Finnian’s Rainbow’ the Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogue symbolizes “the great come-and-get-it day’’; and the decayed 
carcass Of a book might be a suitable symbolic attribute to a Television 
Station. But these are hardly spiritual symbols. 

The next development in the integration of arts and architecture was 
the Allegory which actually is a simplification and materialization of the 
symbol. An allegory is a presentation of one thing in the guise of another 
—justice, for instance, as a lady with an eye bandage and a scale, or 
death as a skeleton with an hour glass. The successful allegory rests on a 
common agreement of interpretation. Ages of great cultural cohesion and 
unified standards of learning, such as the Renaissance and the Baroque, 
produce successful allegories. A fresco of four lightly clad maidens with 
varying victuals in their hands, or of a stooped giant, carrying a globe, 
makes sense only if it can be assumed that the majority of the beholders 
recognize these figures as the Four Seasons and Atlas. Wherever allegoric 
art occurs as an attribute to architecture, it is designed to project and em- 
phasize the character of the building. Michelangelo’s figures “Night” and 
“Day’’ are suitably placed in a tomb chapel because they allegorize phases of 
human life. Titian’s sensuous “Education of Cupid” decorated the worldly 
Palazzo Borghese; Pozzo’s mammoth allegory “St. Ignatius Carried to Para- 
dise’” rises in waves of light and color to the lantern of the cupola of Sant’ 
Ignazio in Rome; and in my student days the Auditorium of the University 
of Leipzig contained a monstrous allegory by Klinger: ‘Christ and the Seven 
Christian Virtues invading Mount Olympus,” that brightened many a dull 
convocation by its involuntary humor. 

Would the integrators not have to admit that an indication of archi- 
tectural meaning through allegoric art would present quite a problem in an 
age where Super Markets, Bus Terminals, and Office Buildings furnish the 
largest walls and the fattest budgets? Since all allegorism has as its first 
condition a common agreement on interpretation, we have to admit that our 
civilization lacks the basic premise. A universal idea as “faith,” for instance, 
looks totally different to Congregationalists, Lutherans, and Catholics; or 
“progress’” would find customers whether it were an allegoric presentation 
of the Atom Bomb, a Toothbrush, or the United Nations Charter. 

The common denominator of magic, symbolic, and allegoric art was its 
figurative character, based on an exclusive use of man and beast as carriers 
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of meaning. The current devaluation of the human figure adds one more 
negative argument to those rendered above. 

There remains the third phase of architectural meaning in history: the 
formal one; and it must be assumed that it is this approach which the aca- 
demic integrationalists have in mind. Magic as well as symbolic art had been 
purely devotional, as we saw, with the calculated effect on the eye ranking 
second in importance to the spiritual content. The interpreters of Plato, on 
the other hand, proclaimed pure form harmony as the only purpose of art, 
and the artist as the autonomous creator of physical beauty—without ties to 
either cult or revelation. The art piece became its own purpose, and its only 
value was its formal perfection. The statue stepped, so to speak, away from 
the wall which now was hidden and ignored. This separation of architectural 
structure and aesthetic form goes back to Alberti, the theoretician of the 
Renaissance, who considered the functional side of the building as anti-art 
and demanded ‘“‘form as a spiritual cloak, thrown over the bareness of matter.” 
The result of this fractured concept of art in architecture was, as we all 
know, the age of revival styles that produced Greek bank buildings, Egyptian 
jails, and bathtubs fashioned after Roman sarcophagi. During the formalistic 
phase, art and architecture drifted apart like unfaithful lovers. Where no 
connection exists between building and decorative attributes, it is folly to 
speak of integration. All that can be achieved is a formal competition. 

“Art for Art's Sake’ was finally challenged by the Chicago School and 
the emerging creed of functional technology in building—which constitutes 
the beginning of a fourth historical stage of architectural meaning. It is at 
this point in the discussion—with their backs firmly integrated to the wall— 
that the most progressive among painters and sculptors point to the abstract 
quality of their work, devoid of magic, symbolic, or formalistic connotations. 
Modern architecture, they argue, owes its very existence to the Cubism of 
Picasso, the Suprematism of the Russians, the Neo-Plasticism of Mondrian, 
and therefore is one with their later mutations. Yet it is exceedingly doubtful 
what came first: the egg or the hen. Frank Lloyd Wright conceived the 
intersecting planes and cubes of the ROBIE HOUSE in the same year of 1909 
in which Picasso painted the “Factory at Horta” ; the unjustly forgotten Adolf 
Loos built houses of constructivist angularity while Mondrian was still in 
grammar school; and the light-glass transparency of Gropius’ Fagus Factory 
precedes by five years the Realist Manifesto of the Constructivist sculptors 
Gabo and Pevsner. All that can be said with certainty is that painting and 
sculpture as well as architecture received identical stimuli from the social 
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climate of their time, and reacted to them in a form language that shows 
certain contemporary relationships. 

But where architecture emphasized increasingly technological realism, 
painting and sculpture emphasized spiritual abstraction. And it is this very 
fact of abstraction in art that furnishes the strongest counter argument against 
architectural integration. When the arts left the last vestiges of objective 
form behind, and turned to a purely subjective expressionism, they proclaimed 
the individual judgment of each man the yardstick of artistic merit. The 
evaluation of all art was declared purely relative. Where an easel painting or 
a piece of sculpture have no more permanence than is dictated by the taste 
and financial investment of the owner, a mural or statue in a public building 
must have a lifetime of decades. They are looked at by thousands of people, 
year in year out. But one man’s Manship is another man’s Noguchi, and I for 
one would get as tired of continuous exposure to, say, the symbolic realism 
of Shahn as to the subconscious girations of Motherwell’s brush. The anarchic 
independence of the contemporary artist has come home to roost. 

Is the conclusion then a denial of emotional content in architecture ? The 
answer would have to be an emphatic No. We can today admire the gaunt 
plainness of Jenney’s First Leiter Building only as a historical phenomenon. 
Our radius of visual perception has been greatly widened by new concepts 
of space, light, motion, the dimension of time. It is so rich and varied that 
it can no longer be expressed in a single “integrated” form language. While 
painting and sculpture will have to come to terms with the involved formal 
and psychological problems that were raised during this century, architecture 
by its public nature has to confine itself to basic visual fundamentals that are 
accessible to all seeing and feeling men—meaning color, light, form, and 
texture. They are produced by the same technological means that determine 
the structure of the building they have to serve. And it is exactly this which 
good modern architecture has been doing. The contrast between the light- 
absorbing glass walls of the Lever Building, and the light-reflecting steel 
columns; the primary color panels used by Marcel Breuer; a curved concrete 
ramp at a department store by Pereira and Luckman; the rich golden wood 
grain of William Wursters Bay Region houses, have an emotional effect. 
They INTEGRATE function and form without a challenge to individual 
esthetic opinions. 

There are a few sculptors who have understood that the clock of history 
cannot be turned back, that “sculpture in the round” is incompatible with 
the non-static, non-axial quality of buildings, unless it responds to the chal- 
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lenge of motion. Calders Mobiles, for instance, and particularly the beautiful 
steel forms of José de Rivera, are sensitive and exhilarating creations. They 
look well with modern architecture because they were created from a kindred 
spirit. Their esthetic contribution is excellent, but the best they can hope for 
is to go well WITH the building; they will never be OF it. No mural or 
sculpture today can, as magic and symbolic art could, make insignificant 
architecture meaningful or influence the lives of the building occupants. These 
are demands that can only be fulfilled by the architect himself. It was he who 
picked up the basic visual fundamentals that were left lying around after 
the historical art schools had closed down, and who combined them—the tints 
and textures, and shadows and reflections—with structure, in a new and 
totally original phase of ARCHITECTURAL INTEGRATION. 


MATISSE FROM A PSYCHOANALYTIC 
POINT OF VIEW* 


Jacques Schnier 


; science of psychoanalysis has wide and richly varied fields of applica- 
tion, but it is most commonly known as a device for uncovering the deep, 
underlying motives of man’s behaviour and his work. At best, these deeply 
buried motives are highly personal and belong, therefore, to that category 
usually referred to as “No one else’s business.” Because of the private nature 
of the material uncovered through analysis, any unsolicited attempt to 
psychoanalyze a contemporary artist or his work, is clearly an officious, pre- 
sumptuous undertaking. No one, except an individual undergoing a personal 
analysis, likes to have anyone snooping around his innermost private thoughts. 

From these remarks, the reader will already have surmised that it is not 
my intention to subject either Henri Matisse or his work to a psychoanalysis. 
Instead, my aim will be to share some of the facts uncovered by psychoanalysis 
concerning the creative process in the artist. These facts may enable one to 
look at Matisse’s work from a new point of view—the psychoanalytic point 
of view—and in turn may help to increase the appreciation and enjoyment 
of his painting. 


One of the best approaches to our subject is by way of a brief considera- 





* Presented at the Matisse Exhibition, San Francisco Museum of Art, July 6, 1952. 
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tion of the question, “What is art?” Although this question has been asked 
time and again and has not as yet received a completely satisfactory answer, 
there are some aspects of art about which we now have little doubt. For 
example, no longer do we consider it necessary to belabor the question as to 
whether or not art is a copy or an imitation of what we experience in nature. 
And no longer do we consider beauty, in the commonly accepted sense of the 
word, as an indispensable quality of art. Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Hierony- 
mus Bosch’s Temptation of St. Anthony are unquestionably great and impor- 
tant works of art, yet, by no stretching of the imagination would we call them 
beautiful in the sense that a rose or an orchid or sunrise in the Sierras is 
called beautiful. At one time it was thought that art was the result of an 
inspiration received by the artist from some supernatural, divine source. This 
particular ‘inspiration theory’ is no longer tenable and people are more prone 
to believe that art is the result of hard work and aspiration. 

Today it is generally accepted that the artist does not copy nature as he 
sees it, but as he feels it. In other words he uses nature as a means or as 
subject matter to portray his inner self—his inner world of feeling. Aside 
from whether an artist’s work is representational, whether it is semi-represen- 
tational, or whether it is abstract, we generally agree that he bodies forth his 
imagination in his work. We say he expresses himself through the medium of 
his work and refer to his finished work as being expressive or imaginative. 
In fact, for many of us the expressive or imaginative quality of a work of art 
becomes a measure of its success. If it is not expressive or imaginative and 
leaves us emotionally cold we say it is thin—shallow—mediocre. Whereas, 
if it is expressive and we are irresistibly attracted to it, we say that it is deep— 
moving—inspiring. Matisse, himself, was fully aware of this feature in art 
and clearly states, “What I am after, above all, is expression.””* 

Of course, many other artists in addition to Matisse, have intuitively 
sensed the expressive quality of art. Delacroix, one hundred years earlier, 
wrote, “The most beautiful works of art are those which express the pure 
fantasy of the artist.”? The Russian novelist, Tolstoy, a contemporary of 
Delacroix, described the creation of art as originating in a feeling experienced 
by the artist. Then, having evoked this feeling in himself, the artist, by means 
of movement, line, color, sounds or forms expressed in words, transmits his 
feeling so that others may experience and enjoy it.* Fifty years later, Van 
Gogh, commenting on this same subject, said, “Instead of reproducing exactly 





* Robert Goldwater, Artists on Art, New York, 1945, p. 409. 
* Herbert Read, Art and Society, 1945, p. 80. 
* Herbert Read, The Meaning of Art, Penguin Series, 1951, p. 185. 
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what I see before me, I treat the coloring in a perfectly arbitrary fashion. 
What I am after above all is a powerful expression.’’* Picasso, a contemporary 
of Matisse, states that a “painter paints to unload himself of feelings and 
visions.”> And as uncompromising a realistic painter as Edward Hopper 
claims that all great painters, use their medium of paint and canvas to express 
their emotions.* Thus, irrespective of whatever else art may be, we can safely 
say that it is definitely a means of expression. 

Now, how does the artist achieve this expressive quality in his work? 
Principally by arranging his subject matter according to the feeling he wishes 
to convey. If in the interest of vividly portraying a certain mood he finds it 
desirable to distort or to exaggerate natural objects, he does so without hesita- 
tion. The head of a figure may be elongated, broadened or conceived as a basic 
geometrical shape. The body may be drawn out here or pushed in there. If 
the artist feels that purple is the most effective color for painting a cow—he 
paints that cow purple. In other words, he uses any or all devices which will 
enable him to reach his goal, this goal being a well-knit, well organized 
composition—a composition that most forcefully and fully acts as an agent or 
vehicle for conveying his feelings. Matisse’s comments on this subject are to 
the point, for he says, “Composition is the art of arranging in a decorative 
manner, the various elements at the painter's disposal for the expression of 
feelings. . . . The whole arrangement of my picture is expressive. The place 
occupied by figures or objects, the empty spaces around them proportions, 
everything plays a part.’"* 

Even with reference to color itself, which is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of his painting, Matisse claims that its main purpose is to 
express feeling. ““The chief aim of color’, he writes, “should be to serve 
expression as well as possible. I put down my colors without a preconceived 
plan. If at first step and without my being conscious of it, one tone has 
particularly pleased me, more often than not, when the picture is finished, I 
will notice that I have respected this tone while I have progressively altered 
and transformed the others. I discover the quality of colors in a purely 
instinctive way. To paint an autumn landscape, I will not try to remember 
what colors suit this season; I will be inspired only by the sensation that the 
season gives.”’® 

Technically speaking, a composition or organization of forms is referred 





* Anthony Mario Ludovici, Letters of a Post Impressionist, 1912, p. 37. 

* Goldwater, p. 421. 

* Goldwater, p. 472. 

"Alfred Barr, Henri Matisse, His Art and His Public, New York, 1951, p. 119. 
* Barr, p. 121. 
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to by the artist as a successful design or formal arrangement and is achieved 
through the application of the principles of art design and the laws of aes- 
thetics. It is axiomatic among artists that a successful formal design is an 
indispensable prerequisite for any artistic expression. Now, expression of 
feeling can be achieved without formal design or composition. An artist in a 
moment of intense emotion may take a canvas and deliberately splash it over 
with colors, satisfied all the while that he is expressing some inner thoughts. 
Or a sculptor may obtain keen emotional satisfaction from his grouping of 
representational or abstract shapes into an arbitrary sculpture mass. But if 
such expressions lack organization, integration, formal design, and are there- 
fore incoherent, we are inclined not to call them art. In the same way, when 
a child, with endless patience piles his blocks or arranges his toys on the 
nursery floor, we agree today that the child is expressing himself—but this is 
far from saying that what the child thus produces is art. 

If, on the admission of artists themselves, we agree or accept art as an 
expression of deep inner feelings, the question might well be asked, “What 
are these inner feelings?’ ‘From whence do they stem?” “What is their 
ultimate origin?’’ It is here that psychoanalysis with its knowledge of the 
unconscious comes to our aid. 

Because what we know about the unconscious today is so inextricably tied 
up with psychoanalysis we should not make the mistake of thinking that it was 
discovered by psychoanalysis. Speculations concerning an unconscious region 
or characteristic of human thinking had been formulated by philosophers 
and artists long before its scientific exploration and verification in modern 
times. It was especially during the latter part of the nineteenth-century that 
leading thinkers generally recognized more clearly than before that the artist’s 
creativeness issued from the unconscious part of his mind. Of all pre- 
twentieth-century writers, however, Karl von Hartmann, in his Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, was the first to formulate a comprehensive theory of this 
aspect of thinking. His theory, although by no means commensurate with 
the structure of the unconscious as we know it today, does approach our 
modern concept in several respects. According to von Hartmann, the artist’s 
feelings and expression of these feelings in a work of art may be conscious 
but at all times these feelings or ideas arise from unconscious sources.® 

Of special interest for the art lover, is another point made by von 
Hartmann. He claimed that the inexpressible feelings we sometimes experi- 
ence in the presence of a work of art stem from the same unconscious 





*Karl von Hartmann, Philosophy of the Unconscious, New York, 1931. 3 vols., 
1: 291-292. 
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sources as those from which the artist draws his inspiration.’° At times these 
feelings which we do not understand, completely master us. This frequently 
happens when we view movies—even second-rate movies—commonly re- 
ferred to as ‘‘tear-jerkers.’’ Of course this may also happen when listening to 
music, viewing a drama, or experiencing other types of art. The spectator 
begins to cry without knowing why. He can give no satisfactory explanation 
for the tears in his eyes or the lump in his throat. 

What do the artists say about the unconscious? Their diaries and auto- 
biographies provide us with abundant answers to this question. Their de- 
scriptions of the creative process as they experience it within themselves, 
clearly support the idea that the feelings they express in their art stem from 
the deep recesses of the mind, i.e., the unconscious. Gauguin describes the 
origin of a painting as being in the ‘‘depths’’ of the artist's mind. During 
the act of creation or execution, it bursts out of this region and “flows like 
lava from a volcano.” Long before the advent of psychoanalysis the gifted 
author Lafcadio Hearn wrote, “Every one has an inner life of his own, which 
no other eye can see, and the great secrets of which are never revealed.” 
Occasionally whén we create a work of art, “we betray a faint glimpse of 
it—sudden and brief, as of a door opening and shutting in the night.’’** On 
another occasion Hearn specifically states that the emotions and ideas ex- 
pressed in his writing come from his unconscious.** Half a century before 
Hearn wrote these lines, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the philosopher-poet, stated 
apropos the same subject, the deeper mind “flows into the intellect and makes 
what we call genius.’ 

In contrast with the philosophical and speculative ideas of the creative 
unconscious as conceived by writers and artists, the psychoanalytic concept is 
purely an inductive one. It proceeds from a number of collated or critically 
examined facts to a general principal. That is to say, it has been built up step 
by step on the basis of actual experience and observation of phenomena, with- 
out the introduction of any 4 priori speculative hypothesis. It may therefore 
be called the scientific conception in contradistinction to the philosophical 
one. It is the outcome of extensive investigation of the actual thinking 
processes of living people—of artists as well as non-artists, of scientists as 





* von Hartmann, p. 292. 

* J. Portnoy, “A Psychological Theory of Art Creation,” CoLLEGe ART JOURNAL, 
vol. 10, #1, 1950, p. 26. 

” Harry Lee, “A Theory Concerning Free Creation in the Inventive Arts,” Psy- 
chiatry, vol. 3, #2, 1940, p. 238. 

* Lee, p. 238. 

* Lee, p. 238. 
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well as non-technicians, of emotionally disturbed individuals as well as so- 
called normal people. As a result of these investigations a gradually increasing 
fund of knowledge regarding the unconscious has been obtained. This 
knowledge refers to the content, the meaning, the origin and significance of 
unconscious thoughts and feelings and has enabled us to formulate some 
general statements regarding its characteristics. 

The existence of unconscious thoughts is essentially the result of repres- 
sion. These thoughts were at one time conscious but because they are related 
to what the individual's or the culture’s conscience considers unethical, im- 
moral or taboo subjects, they have been repressed—pushed out of conscious- 
ness—out of memory—into the deep reservoir of the unconscious. Generally 
speaking, the contents of repressed thoughts concern feelings of love and 
hate, creation and destruction or aggression, and other opposites such as 
attraction and repulsion. Although under heavy repression an unconscious 
thought can achieve a conscious state by assuming a changed or disguised 
form. In so doing it becomes a sign or a substitute, or a symbol for the 
original unconscious idea. 

As has been pointed out, on the basis of psychoanalytic evidence and 
the testimony of artists themselves, we have every reason to believe that 
artistic creation, or rather, the expressive quality of art, is a product, not of 
the artist’s conscious mind, but of his unconscious. Actually, artists of all times 
have been aware of this and have ascribed their inspiration to something 
beyond their control, something apart from their conscious self, to the un- 
conscious part of their personality. It is not uncommon for artists to dabble 
in clay, scribble on paper, go off on a trip, or just sit and wait, until an 
idea or inspiration comes up from the inner recesses of their mind, Even 
the humblest writer knows when something clicks inside of him and the 
words pour out by themselves. 

Since art is the expression of unconscious ideas, and these ideas can be 
expressed only by way of substitute signs or symbols, you can readily see that 
art is a ‘symbolic’ form of expression. Actually symbols constitute the true 
language of art. But it is important for us to remember that the symbol in art 
says one thing but means something else—something far more important 
than meets the eye or ear. As Giorgio de Chirico explains it, “A work of art 
must narrate something that does not appear within its outline. The objects 
and figures represented in it must likewise poetically tell you something that 


is far away from them and also of what their shapes materially hide from 
us, 





"* Goldwater, p. 440. 
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Because of the symbolic nature of art, the forms an artist uses to 
express his unconscious ideas need have little or no similarity to the natural 
forms in the world about us. Whether an artist makes figures float through 
space in complete defiance of the law of gravity as we see in Marc Chagall’s 
painting, whether he carves statues with holes through the torsos as we see 
in Henry Moore’s sculpture, whether he distorts the human figure and natural 
perspective as does Matisse in some of his canvases, or whether he resorts to 
completely non-objective, purely abstract forms—characteristic of so many 
modern painters and sculptors—any or all these forms are legitimate vehicles 
for artistic expression. The triangle and the circle, the cube and the sphere, 
or even individual colors, can have just as much inner content—can serve 
just as well as symbols for expressing unconscious ideas and fantasies—as 
can the reasonably proportioned figures in Renaissance sculpture or in Me- 
diaeval church painting. 

Artists, of course, have no monopoly on unconscious thinking. They 
are not the only ones who have dreams and fantasies, which we now know 
are mere reflections of unconscious thoughts. Everyone has both day-dreams 
and night-dreams, some of which, no doubt, are weird enough to ‘write a 
book about.’ Others may be amusing and still others sad. Our dreams and 
fantasies can range from the most gentle to the most violently passionate. At 
one extreme they may deal with tender love and at the other with jealousy, 
rage and despair. Even feelings not usually sanctioned by society here find an 
outlet: the thirst for vengeance, aggressive and masochistic tendencies and 
the urge to murder. But it is only rarely that the true meaning of the ideas 
in dreams and fantasies is apparent. Almost always the unconscious meaning 
is so unacceptable to an individual's conscience that it can find an outlet 
only when disguised or presented in a symbolic form. This is also the case 
with all unconscious ideas expressed in art. 

If any of you could see into the mind of the person sitting next to 
you and observe his day-dreams or fantasies, you would be truly amazed and 
dumbfounded. It is for this reason the day-dreamer is ashamed of his fantasies 
and conceals them from other persons; he cherishes them as his most intimate 
possessions and as a rule would rather confess all his misdeeds than tell his 
day-dreams. He believes he is the only person who makes up such fantasies 
and has no idea that everyone weaves fantasies of the same sort. 


It is this communion of fantasies or day-dreams—more correctly speak- 
ing, this communion of unconscious ideas, that is responsible for the strong 
bond between the artist and his audience—the work of art and the spectator. 
We as spectators are not consciously aware of the underlying meaning of the 
work of art, nevertheless we can appreciate and enjoy it. For just as the artist 
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unconsciously selects his symbols without being consciously aware of their 
ultimate significance, we as spectators understand these signs in the same 
way—throvgh our own unconscious mind. It is because of this that people 
who have fantasies similar to the artist, but who lack the talent to express 
them, are able, nevertheless, to share vicariously in the pleasure the artist 
experienced in originally creating the work of art. It is for this reason that 
art for many people surpasses all other forms of emotional pleasure. It is 
this feature that has placed art so high among the achievements of mankind. 

At this point let us return to Matisse. Whether you enjoy his painting 
or not, whether you find his strong distortion and vivid colors exciting or 
offensive, whether his characteristic subject-matter appeals to you or not, 
there is no denying that Matisse is a highly gifted and expressive artist. At 
no time except in a few early canvases, can he be accused of slavishly copying 
nature. Throughout the major part of his work we find a legitimate and ad- 
venturous use of his medium to convey to others his innermost feelings. His 
brilliant and daring use of color, his ingenious organization of space, and his 
rediscovery of pattern and decoration, place him in the foremost ranks of 
mudern painters. In conclusion, it can be said that psychoanalysis can never 
add or detract from the position Matisse has already won in the history of 
modern art. But, by helping us to understand the creative process in the artist, 


psychoanalysis may increase our appfeciation and enjoyment of Matisse’s 
work. 


DISCOVERING PAUL GAUGUIN, 
THE WOODCARVER 


Jacob Lindberg-Hansen 


— the Sunday painters in Paris in the 1870's and early ‘80's, Paul 
Gauguin, the stockbroker, was one of the few who in later years sky- 
rocketed to fame as an eccentric post-impressionistic painter. In the days before 
his final departure for the South Seas and a tragic end, he was known in Paris 
more for his eccentric behavior than for his colorful paintings. 

After his return from Brittany, he was seen in Paris in an attire—most 
unusual for a broker who prior to this time was known for his long-cut coat, 
high hat, and pin-striped trousers. Gauguin’s new look was patterned after the 
farmers and fishermen of Brittany: a bright yellow broadbrimmed hat, a 
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brilliant blue coat, yellow trousers, and big wooden shoes. In his hand he 
carried a cane carved by himself. This cane is the first historical evidence 
of Paul Gauguin’s woodcarving. It represented a pair of nude lovers, and 
was supposed to have shocked both Parisians and the government officers in 
Tahiti. After Paul Gauguin’s death it disappeared and is believed to have 
been destroyed by a government official in Tahiti. No visual record is known. 

While a successful stockbroker, Gauguin was interested in collecting all 
forms of art objects, among them particularly, carvings of all kinds. The 
processes of painting, sculpture, and crafts fascinated him. Later he took to 
the graphic arts and executed some of the finest woodcuts of all time. During 
his experimental period, shortly after his marriage to Danish-born Mette Gad, 
he created numerous woodcarvings. 

These carvings are interesting in themselves because of his application 
of new ideas to an ancient, and in many cases, a sterile craft based upon 
perfection of detail rather than expression of ideas. The significance of 
Gauguin’s carvings lies in the fact that through this three dimensional ex- 
perimentation, he prepared himself for the later task of carving blocks for 
woodcuts of a quality and ingenuity which today, close to a half-century after 
his death, make the artist and critic marvel at their technique and quality. 
Having spent half of my life as a professional woodcarver, I can fully ap- 
preciate the viewpoint of Gauguin in this field—the free expression of ideas. 

The increasing urge to create and to express his strong inner emotions 
made it impossible for Faul Gauguin to take care of his brokerage firm. He 
devoted more and more time to his art, less and less to his prosperous 
business. One day he closed it up and walked out, a free man—free to create 
and free to starve. His numerous possessions dwindled. Piece by piece his 
art treasures had to be sold to buy bread for his wife and five children. 
While the youngest boy, Pola, was still a baby, the Gauguins had to leave 
Paris and move to the in-laws in Denmark. All that could be saved was 
moved to mother-in-law’s boarding house in the heart of old Copenhagen. 

Gauguin, who loved the tropics, endured the life in the cold northern 
metropolis for over a year. Living among people who spoke a strange lan- 
guage that he never learned was in itself a hardship. 

Unable to make a living in this strange country, Gauguin sold his art 
treasures to raise money to get back to France. He set out for a new start in 
Paris taking his older boy, Emil, with him. Great disappointments were 
followed by meager successes, so he finally broke all ties with the family in 
Denmark and went to Tahiti. His family never saw him again. 

Last year, during a sabbatical leave in Scandinavia to study Edvard 
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Munch, one of my great opportunities was to know Pola Gauguin, the 
youngest son of the great painter. Writer of numerous books, and now one 
of the greatest living authorities on Scandinavian art and particularly on 
Edvard Munch, Pola Gauguin is a person of tremendous importance. The 
Northern Countries are themselves rich in the art of Gauguin. The Glypthotek, 
in Copenhagen, has a single gallery exhibiting forty-eight oils and three 
carved and painted panels by Paul Gauguin. The carvings are from his 
Tahitian period and closely resemble the oils of the same years. They are 
experiments in painted sculpture or three-dimensional painting. 

Meeting Pola Gauguin was to discover an unexpected and so far un- 
written chapter in the story of Paul Gauguin, the artist. Very little has 
been recorded about Gauguin’s activities in Denmark, and yet his children 
and grand-children are successful, respected and well-known in Scandinavia. 
Jean Gauguin is a prominent sculptor in Copenhagen with a distinguished 
exhibition record. Last year, turning seventy, he celebrated the occasion doing 
high dives at the great indoor swimming pool where, before the war his 
impressive fountain of Copenhagen porcelain was installed. Pola’s son, Paul 
Rene Gauguin, is one of the most promising and productive young graphic 
artists in Norway. 

Pola Gauguin talked about his childhood home in Norregade. He him- 
self was never educated in art but he has always lived it. On the walls of the 
old home some of the best examples of nineteenth century French painters 
were hung. Among them were works by Cezanne and Degas. Paul Gauguin’s 
own pictures fascinated the children. Mette liked them, but the conservative 
director of the then very conservative Museum of Fine Arts said that they 
were no good. Today the same museum prides itself on owning forty-eight 
of them. The rest are spread all over the world. In the old-fashioned bath- 
room hung one version of Cezanne’s “Great Bathers’’ but when the boys 
grew into their teens, Madam Gauguin burned it in order to preserve “their 
clean young minds.’’ Much of this material will soon appear in Pola Gauguin’s 
new book about the Gauguin family. Many revisions and corrections of state- 
ments made in older books on Gauguin are to be anticipated. A definitive 
statement impressively documented can be expected. 

Pola Gauguin told me of a large book cabinet which his father had carved 
for their home in Paris. It had later been in their childhood home in Norre- 
gade. Subsequently, Pola had taken it to Norway where he lived until three 
years ago. It had never been photographed nor recorded in any work on Paul 
Gauguin. 


On a cold rainy day in August, 1951, I arrived in Oslo and following 
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Pola Gauguin’s directions went at once to Halvorsen’s warehouse. A secretary 
prepared herself with overshoes, raincoat, umbrella, and a bunch of keys, 
enough to open every door in all Oslo. We braved a tremendous downpour 
in crossing fifty feet of courtyard and opened the warehouse. Among paint- 
ings, classical furniture, and marble statues, I found the Gauguin book 
cabinet. It was carefully wrapped in brown paper, a large package standing 
well over six feet. 

We removed the wrappings, and before us executed in fine French walnut 
was Gauguin’s hitherto unrecorded cabinet built at the time when he had the 
money to obtain the best. It is made in two parts in a ““T” composition. It 
does not conform with any particular design trends of the time but embodies, 
first of all, the functional needs of a collector or artist. In the lower part 
vertical storage is provided for standard books. The upper part contains 
horizontal space for large folios. On the sides of the lower section is a pair 
of shelves bracketed with large wooden rings to hold rolled-up prints, draw- 
ings, or stock of paper for the artist. Two deep drawers in the middle could 
hold art materials. 

The surfaces of the drawer fronts are carved with an almost abstract 
floral design and treated in a manner strongly recalling Gauguin’s paintings. 
The drawer pulls are sensibly placed on the lower margin so as not to disturb 
the design and is the most functional position for knobs, where most of the 
weight has accumulated. The doors contain glass panels to protect the books 
from dust. 

The stiles are decorated only by a small chamfer. The bulk of the 
decoration is concentrated in a wide pilaster in the center of the upper section. 

This unique piece can be dated by reference to two separate sources. 
The realistic design of leaves and fruit is almost identical with a dated painting 
in the Wright Ludington collection in Montecito, California. Secondly, on 
the lower rail of the upper section left and right, are two portraits, each facing 
out. These represent the artist’s two older children, Emil, now residing in the 
United States, and Ailene, who died at the age of eighteen, while Gauguin 
was struggling for an existence in the South Seas. The signature, “Gaugin 
Fecit’’ is at the top of the panel in a pecten shell. Free standing on the case 
is a basket of fruit of a rather conventional design, carved in the round. 
Here the problem of carving the difficult end grain is well handled. 

This cabinet is part of the life and dreams of a great artist. There is some- 
thing very personal about it. It is an exciting new evidence of the genius of 
the French painter, discovered on a cold and rainy day in, of all places, Oslo, 
by a Dane on Sabbatical leave from an American University and who had 
primarily sought out the distinguished son of Paul Gauguin for his unequalled 
knowledge about Edvard Munch. 
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SPACE AS FORM 
Robert A. Howard 


: contemporary sculptor must be concerned with these two ideas: (1) 
his basic, individual responsibility to experiment and to evaluate his 
experiments, and (2) articulation of space as form, which springs from this 
same responsibility of experimentation and evaluation. These ideas have not 
suddenly appeared in the twentieth century. They have evolved through many 
divers paths from the invention of an essentially anti-esthetic object to their 
present form in modern thinking. 

From the beginning, from the earliest childhood of civilization, man 
has been deeply concerned with speed. I define speed as “the potential for 
making the distant present.’’ In society this need for speed is expressed in 
the various means of communication. For instance, the situation where man 
moves from one place to another in the shortest time possible in order to 
communicate—expressed by running, riding, and flying; and the other 
situation, where man remains still and sends his message elsewhere—expressed 
by shouting, telephoning, and radioing. This same pattern of gradually 
increasing speed is, of course, echoed in each individual's growth from 
helplessness to sitting, to crawling, to walking. On the surface the child 
seems terribly slow in his growing but really this is a wonderful necessity. 
Why? Because the human has another world to nuture and develop—the 
world of contemplation and experimentation and, also, evaluation of these 
experiences. The human endeavor that tends to let us retain these essentially 
human qualities is that which we call creative art. 

In our continually changing and growing civilization we have become 
more and more concerned with speed until it has become the dominant 
characteristic of our present culture. Speed is the potential for making the 
distant present—or to carry this idea further—increasing our ability to enclose 
or describe space. The words ‘dynamically static’ might also be used to 
describe this concept of speed. 

Now to bring into focus the beginning of this, our modern western 
culture, and today’s sculptor and his concern with articulating space as form. 
Culture and sculpture are, of course, inseparable. They had their beginnings, 
leading to our contemporary concern with speed, in what I call “The Pistol 
Impact.” The greatest impact on western culture emerged from the invention 
of an anti-esthetic object—anti-esthetic because it was energy applied to 
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destroy human life rather than to build life, to enrich life and make it fuller. 
This object is the hand cannon—the pistol. 

The pistol destroyed all existing conceptions of space and time. It 
destroyed brute force as authority. It forced the immediate growth of the 
movement we call Humanism. It forced, too, the concept of ‘‘the equality of 
man,” which some philosophers have misinterpreted into the farcical 
conception that ‘men are equal.” This monster idea of equality, growing, 
moving, changing, and deepening, paved the way for today’s concern for 
space-sculpture, as it has, by the same token, created and imposed upon 
us the responsibility to research and experiment and to evaluate the outcomes 
of these experiments and researchings. In other words, we must concede that 
we are unequal but, at the same time, that we are individuals with the re- 
sponsibility to assert our inherent right to be wrong—to experiment and to 
evaluate these experiments. 

To define sculpture generally, I would say that it is limited space. That 
is, sculpture is material which has undergone changes to produce an object 
which limits space—an object which focuses our attention to a restricted 
space area. And these objects become art to the degree that they fill an 
esthetic need. 

This filling of an esthetic need is the primary function for their existence. 
Indeed, sculpture only exists as art when its inherent esthetic qualities are 
apprehended, when a spectator has responded to the sculpture’s esthetic 
qualities. These intrinsic perceptual forms are made clearest to the vigilant 
observer who brings the most of his sensitive self to the object in order to 
experience its art qualities. 

This broad definition includes all of these precious and precarious 
objects we call sculpture. It includes those which depend for their impact 
on more concentrated matter, the forms of material on which light hits and 
distributes itself over a surface creating light and dark areas, as well as those 
depending on less concentrated areas of matter. In the latter, light penetrates 
in and through the materials because of their varying degrees of transparency 
to limit space. 


So we see space is one of the most enigmatic forms of which we are 
conscious. The very existence of things—or objects—in space is only known 
to us through our intuition. The consciousness of space itself is also per- 
ceived by us through intuitive responses. Of the many facets confronting the 
contemporary sculptor, perhaps it is the deep, conscious concern with the 
articulation of space as form that places him in a unique spot in the tradition 
of this space limiting art. 
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The use of space as form in today’s sculpture can be divided into three 
categories according to the emphasis placed on space articulation: One is 
Enclosed Space, in which objects depend mainly on more solid forms for their 
unifying force but in which there is an awareness of the need to organize 
space formally. The second is Described Space, where space forms are de- 
scribed by shadow-casting form but in which the more solid form takes only 
a secondary part. The materials of such space-restriction efforts to create 
volumes and planes are thin members of great strength such as steel rods and 
wire and various transparent and translucent materials like plastics, glass, and 
air. Finally, there are Space-forms in which materials mentioned above are 
used consciously to create plane and volume tensions between points. 


LETTER FROM A SCULPTOR 


Sanford Goodman 


on as they say, have changed; and the diverse functions of art have 
altered somewhat because of it. I submit that there is a clear and rational 
basis for all that seems confusing, and perhaps suspicious in modern sculpture. 

Along with uncountable specialists and scholars, W. H. Auden has 
somewhere recorded the change of times; he characterized it as a transition 
from a Closed to an Open Society—from one in which there is a central 
unifying edifice of belief, to one in which the central belief has lost its 
absoluteness. In a Closed Society the artist quite naturally assumes the same 
edifice of belief as that of his fellows. His work will function as an articulator 
of the symbols, an expounder of the dogmas of that belief. In an Open 
Society, however, the artist assumes the same negativity of belief as that of 
his fellows: the relativity of all belief. The general function consequently 
alters. In such a situation the artist necessarily works to reveal the new aspects 
of social and personal relationships; or, let's say, to crystallize the images 
that the flow of his own time and situation press upon him. 

I suggest that human feelings, once they are released from the protecting 
patterns of a Closed Society, are terribly difficult to record meaningfully. I 
further suggest that without an acutely sensitized medium the job cannot be 
done at all. And, for what follows, I should add that the act of creating under 
such circumstances has sometimes been called ‘revelation’ ; I think the term 
is apt and I shall use it throughout what follows. 
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An art which has revelation as its primary function must have creative 
recording technics that are: flexible, i.e. permitting revision of the first vision ; 
direct, i.e. permitting the artist to carry the work through from start to finish; 
immediate, permitting quick revision at any moment between start and 
finish while the new vision is clear; and reasonably permanent, permitting 
contact and communication; and that remote possibility, the earning of a 
living. 

Paper, pen and ink fulfilled all of these conditions for literature and 
poetry. The same tools served music as well. And painting, when it felt the 
implicit change in function, had canvas, brushes and tubes of paint. But 
sculpture, until 1916, was done by casting in bronze or pointing into stone— 
both of which lack directness and immediacy; or by carving in wood or stone 
—which lacks flexibility and immediacy; or, finally, by working in ceramic 
clays and firing, which, though it satisfies all of the above conditions, severely 
limits any image to relative bulk and simple handling. 

Historically, Rodin was still able to work freely within the certainties 
and the symbols of a Closed or patterned society. Indeed, he worked with 
incredible fluency. But the men who came after him were uncomfortable. The 
old concepts were no longer certainties; so the old function of the art had 
passed. The young sculptors were ready and impelled to make the transition. 
And here they ran into trouble, for they were dreadfully lacking in adequate 
technical device. So began the temporary eclipse of sculpture. 

The last forty years are rather fully characterized as a search to find 
these devices. To be sure, there have been a number of notable works done 
in spite of this; remarkable men have been doing them. They have all labored 
to overcome enormous handicaps, have been trying to reorient sculpture, 
regenerate it, implement its passage from use as an instrument for expounding 
dogma to that of provoking and crystallizing revelation. 

I say the transition begins with the men who came after Rodin. It is not 
possible, I think, to indicate a precise phase-by-phase metamorphosis; it 
progresses too profoundly, too erratically. One artist contributes technical 
possibilities to three, of which three one will recontribute a permission in 
forms to the first; and all four, working out of highly individualized wants- 
of-definition, will adapt whatever they receive to the terms of their own 
images. But I will try to delineate certain tendential contributions. 

In the initial stages there are two major ones. Brancusi made one. After 
a brief search among the African sculptures, he returned to first principles in 
sculpture: he reasserted the concept of sculpture as solid volume, and he 
explored the two dominant relationships of all plastic art to nature, the 
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organic and the geometric. In time he worked with bronze in such a manner 
as to overcome partially its inherent limitations to revelation; he finished 
his bronze castings himself. 

An adaption from painting, Cubism, was the other contribution. Gabo 
was one of the first to enter into the search here. He almost immediately 
sensed the need for new device. He started to work with sheet (plastic and cel- 
luloid) and bars of metal. Sculpturally, this use of material was of extreme 
importance. It reversed the sculptural process; instead of building up or 
cutting away volume to establish relationships, Gabo enclosed space. The 
diversity of possibilities thereafter was immensely increased ; it took, however, 
a long time to realize it. 

Lipchitz, Gaudier-Brzeska, Nadelman, Duchamp-Villon also worked in 
and explored the cubist point of view. All worked with inherited device, 
except Lipchitz, who briefly experimented with the assembly of wooden pieces 
into a sculptural unit. And there was Arp, who worked in the same general 
area of sculptural perception as Brancusi. He returned to first principles; he 
worked with the solid, and sought his images in organic form. He did so with 
inherited device. 

In Italy, Boccioni, stemming from the sculptural cubist area of percep- 
tion, added yet another new research: the expression of movement. Much later 
this was also to be taken up, though in a different way. In the North there 
was Vantongerloo and the Bauhaus. The latter in particular was exploring 
with unusual clarity the problems contingent upon new technical device. 
Prominent was Moholy-Nagy. 

To the art world in general, however, the picture had different accents. 
Painting had accomplished its transition, was fluent, mature, and consistently 
revealing. Sculpture was, for the most part, searching and stumbling after 
device. Now and then the search coincided with a fully realized image. About 
1920 there was the addition of Henry Moore, who took up that which 
Brancusi and Arp had made reasonable: the solid and the organic. In 1928, 
by virtue of his practiced insight into the whole revelatory process, Picasso 
put down his brushes for a short time, and, with unerring acumen, took up 
a welding torch and some lengths of rod and created several cubist space- 
sculptures. A short time later Giacometti was to be doing work of the same 
general aspect, but with different tools. 

By now Lipchitz was consciously seeking more immediate and flexible 
processes. He began to work directly with wax, but in a new manner; 
previously it had been modelled in rather the same way as clay, but he worked 
with it freely, in sheets and slices. The results were several little bronzes that 
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appear to have altered irrevocably his way of seeing sculpture. Thereafter 
the spaces in his sculptures were more than simple edges of volume. They 
had a value equal to the value of volume. This also happened by 1929 with 
Moore, who was still carving. 

By about 1930-35 sculpture had arrived at a general suspicion of space. 
In 1932 Lipchitz was to take a solid volume in the shape of a head and then 
empty the volume and cut holes into it so that the space, or light, or whatever 
name he gave to the activity that occurred, could occur purely. Moore was to 
grope through the same experiment eight years later. They were both pre- 
ceded to the wonder of the thing by Rodin by several decades. And he, by 
the New Guinians, by several centuries. 

For each of them, as I said, sculpture was no longer volume alone. It 
was volume and space. Lipchitz dealt with the two elements equally, as a 
painter deals with a palette of black and white; he opposed them, and he 
blended and balanced them. Moore did a new thing. He sensed that activity 
was not only occurring in and through the holes, it was also occurring across 
them. I don’t know what he called it; myself, when I sensed it much later, 
I felt it as specific localized pulls across space, and I called them tensions. 
In 1934 Moore did the work that the Museum of Modern Art has since 
acquired, titled “Two Forms.” In it he was exploring the tensions that can 
be developed across space. Somewhat later he was to be that intent on making 
the phenomenon clear that he literally drew across space. I refer to his string- 
and-wood sculptures and to his lead-and-wire sculptures. 

Calder meanwhile had turned up in Paris in the Twenties. It seems 
reasonable to assume that he saw possibilities in the work of the cubist- 
constructors. He made a clean start with new materials, and, from the begin- 
ning he made sculpture by enclosing space. Later he came upon a more ade- 
quate imagery: shapes moving in space. And still later, quite recently in fact, 
he seems to have become interested simply in movements in space. We find 
that the shapes (that which moves) have not changed much; instead there 
are new kinds, new relationships in the movement itself. 

You will see I have introduced a new term into the discussion—the term 
space. One hears it quite frequently now in talk about sculpture. Its value 
seems difficult to define. One hears that it is new, therefore eloquent. Or one 
hears that it is analogous with Einsteinian theory and with the new cosmology. 
Whatever, simultaneous with the general acceptance of space among the 
more advanced sculptors, we see sculpture coming out of its eclipse and taking 
on aspects of fluency and promise. It is my belief that the addition of space 
as a sculptural element completed the transition of which I have been speaking. 
The addition of space as an esthetic reality in sculpture equal to that of 
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volume provided the only workable concept by which sculpture could attain 
the necessary technical device for the new function. 

It is difficult to explain. But here . . . come into the studio with me. 
Imagine with me that I am still carving. Here is a log. I have an image in 
my head and I want to put it into the log. I begin to carve. The image | 
have is, by its nature, mixed. It is partly what I know with my heart, partly 
what I have recorded with my eye, and certainly there is something of what 
I think. I am expecting that my meeting with this log will bring them all 
together and give them form. I carve, and days pass, and I am waiting for 
the image to make itself clear. One day I look at the log and I no longer see 
the old image but a new one, a surer one that was created by the possibilities 
of the first one. I am quite excited about the new image .. . it is much nearer 
to what I wanted; . . . but I have already carved a hole into the log here, and 
taken this and that corner off. The new image will not go into the log. I have 
left either to throw the log out or to complete an image than which I already 
perceive a better. If I throw it out, of course, the same thing may happen on 
the next. 

But let us imagine I were a painter. I have an image and I begin to 
paint it. Days pass and I am painting and one day, this much of an image 
that I have creates a new image for me. It is possible to realize it. I apply new 
paint over the old, or I scrape away the old and immediately add the new. 
And suppose I were a writer or a composer and the same thing happened. 
I can erase, scratch out lines, throw away pages and realize my revision. In 
fact, after a while I will probably depend on this flexibility itself to work 
for me. 

But I am a sculptor. Space makes it entirely different. Much more so 
than at first you would think. I do not have to begin with something and 
take away. I may begin with nothing and flexibly encompass. Or I may begin 
with nothing and flexibly build. What I am working with is (1) what 
happens to the space when I enclose it, and (2) what I enclose it with; or 
(1) what happens to the space when I build into it, and (2) that with which 
I build into it. 

What this means to the sculptor is that volume can now be light and 
lean and can be used flexibly. It can be handled directly from start to finish. 
It can be wrought and revised immediately. And it can be reasonably perma- 
nent. And beyond this, of course, is the fact that space, as an element equal 
in value to volume, has mightily enriched the sculptor’s language. As the 
public becomes accustomed to perceiving it, the total experience from any good 
sculpture will be considerably deepened. Indeed, the effect on the art public 
is already making itself felt. Sculpture is revitalized. 














FABULOUS FONTHILL 


George H. Herrick 


FP asunovs: is an adjective that can well be applied to William Beck- 
ford’s oriental tale Vathek. Written in 1786, this short novel centers about 
its hero, Vathek, who in an attempt to discover the mysteries of heaven con- 
structs a tower of eleven thousand stairs. 

In real life, Beckford who often identified himself with Vathek was to 
erect a structure reminiscent of that pictured in his tale. This structure was 
Fonthill Abbey, begun in 1796 and finished in 1807. In describing it, the 
adjective “fabulous” can be applied with equal accuracy. This massive edifice 
with its turrets and huge central tower earned as great a name for Beckford 
during his lifetime as did Vathek. 

The builder of Fonthill Abbey was born in 1759, the son of William 
Beckford, Lord Mayor of London and Member of Parliament. At the age of 
ten, the boy inherited his father’s estate including Fonthill and its grounds 
near Salisbury as well as extensive plantation holdings in Jamaica. 

One of young Beckford’s tutors was Alexander Cozens, a fairly capable 
artist and Eton drawing master. Cozens not only sharpened his charge’s 
interest in art, but also turned his thoughts toward the Arabic and Persian 
studies that culminated in Vathek.* 

Beckford’s first book, however, stemmed from his interest in art. At 
Fonthill the Beckford collection of paintings attracted many visitors. Inspired 
by the fantastically inaccurate descriptions of the pictures provided the guests 
by his loquacious housekeeper, Beckford wrote his Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters. The painters are entirely imaginary and include such 
mythical figures as Og of Basan, Sucrewasser of Vienna, Watersouchy of 
Amsterdam, and Blunderbussiana of Venice. Written in the style of the more 
pedantic art critics the volume, published in 1780, is a good burlesque. 

Not content with remaining in England and examining only his personal 
collection, Beckford journeyed to Italy in the autumn of 1780. From Florence 
he wrote Cozens: ‘I thought I should have gone wild upon first setting my 
feet in the Gallery and when I beheld such ranks of Statues, such treasures 
of gems and bronzes—I fell into a delightful delirium—which none but 
Souls like ours experience, and, unable to check my rapture, flew madly from 





* Guy Chapman, Beckford, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937, p. 38. 
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Bust to Bust and Cabinet to Cabinet like a Butterfly bewildered in an Universe 
of Flowers.”’? 

During the ensuing years William Beckford’s enthusiasm for the arts 
never waned. He continually added to his galleries. His interest in the gothic, 
already indicated in Vathek, intensified. Meanwhile to keep hunters from 
ranging through his property, he erected a wall twelve feet high around the 
seven or eight mile perimeter of Fonthill. Beckford next decided to build a 
gothic shrine to St. Anthony of Padua, his adopted saint. Whim by whim the 
shrine expanded into the colossal edifice known as Fonthill Abbey. William 
Beckford was now famous not only for Vathek but also for his ownership of 
the Abbey. 

The central octagonal tower soared nearly three hundred feet into the 
air, Southward from it extended St. Michael's Gallery, more than one hundred 
feet in length and crossed at its end by the Eastern and Western Yellow 
Withdrawing Rooms. Balancing St. Michael's Gallery was King Edward's 
Gallery of similar length extending northward from the Octagou and ter- 
minating in the Oratory. The western wing was comprised of the Main Entrance 
and the Great Western Hall. The Great Dining Room, the Crimson Drawing 
Room, and the Great Drawing Room occupied most of the eastern wing. 

One night, a few months after the lofty Octagon was completed, a high 
wind arose and the tower fell. Unruftled, Beckford expressed his regrets that 
he had not been present to see the incident and ordered the tower rebuilt. The 
new structure stood upright until after Beckford sold Fonthill Abbey. On 
December 21, 1825, it collapsed never to be replaced. 

William Beckford, with his comparatively thorough training in the arts, 
did not neglect the interior of the Abbey. Elaborate furniture, drapes, carpets, 
and tapestries were purchased. Many windows were of stained glass and 
most of the designs were done by Benjamin West and William Hamilton. 
Beckford reportedly commissioned gothic statues to be executed by Nollekens, 
Flaxman, Westmacott, and Rossi.‘ In addition to a voluminous library of 
exquisitely bound books, Fonthill Abbey also contained a striking collection 
of glassware. Other collections of interest included those of prints, miniatures, 
and cameos. 

The paintings in the galleries were made up in part of works by Bellini, 
Breughel, Canaletto, Claude, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, Durer, Gaines- 
borough, Reynolds, Romney, Dou, Poussin, Hobbema, Holbein, Jan Steen, 





* Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of William Beckford, New York, Duffield, 
1910, p. 93. 


* Chapman, op. cit., p. 270. 
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Leonardo, Murillo, Perugino, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, Ruysdael, Salvator 
Rosa, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velasquez, Veronese, West, and Wilson. Beck- 
ford also possessed several prints of Jacques Callot.® 

Such a variety of paintings might well give rise to the charge, often 
brought against Beckford, that his galleries were nothing more than an ex- 
pensive and artistic hodge-podge. In the words of William Hazlitt, Beckford 
had built “a Cathedral to set up a toy-shop.’’® 

However, Benjamin West, in a etter to Nicholas Williams, Beckford's 
steward, declared: “When I reflect on the progress, which the combination of 
arts have made, directed by true taste, since I first rode on the ground on 
which the Abbey stands—I am lost in admiration—and feel that I have seen 
a place raised more by majick, or inspiration, than the labours of the human 
hand.”’? 

It must be remembered, nevertheless, that West can hardly qualify as 
an impartial observer. He had previously painted a portrait of Beckford’s 
mother, some of the paintings in Fonthill Abbey were his work, and he 
had designed some of the stained glass windows. Furthermore, just prior to 
writing this letter on January 5, 1801, West had been a member of Beck- 
ford’s party in a gigantic reception at Fonthill honoring Lord Nelson. On the 
other hand, Hazlitt had based his opinion of Beckford’s collections largely 
upon what he saw at the auction of the contents of Fonthill Abbey in 1823. 
The year before Beckford, pressed by deteriorating conditions in his Jamaica 
plantations and by the expense of maintaining the Abbey, sold it to a mer- 
chant, John Farquhar, for a sum in excess of $1,500,000. The auction of 1823 
continued for thirty-seven days and was marred by the inclusion of cheap 
objects that had never formed a part of Beckford’s possessions. 

Hazlitt in condemning Beckford’s taste also failed to realize that the 
latter took his real treasures with him to his new abode at Lansdown Hill 
near Bath. Here Beckford promptly constructed another tower—this time of 
Neo-Greek design and merely 130 feet in height. Among his paintings at 
Lansdown Hill were Raphael’s St. Catherine, Bronzino’s Cosimo de Medici, 
Bellini’s The Doge Loredano, Perugino’s Virgin, Titian’s Connetable de 
Montmorency, Holbein’s Bishop Gardiner, Rubens’ sketch for St. George and 
the Dragon, the two well known Claudes from the Altieri Collection, and 
for sentimental reasons, Turner's sketches of Fonthill Abbey. Beckford’s 





°A Catalogue of the Costly and Interesting Effects of Fonthill Abbey, 1823, pp. 
229-231. 

* Melville, op. cit., p. 319. 

* Melville, op. cit., p. 238. 
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beloved statue of St. Anthony by Rossi was also moved from Fonthill and 
enshrined in Lansdown.® Interested in art to the end, William Beckford 
died in 1844. 

Five of his paintings were hung in England’s National Gallery: the 
early Flemish Exhumation of St. Hubert; Gerard Dou’s Poulterer’s Shop; 
Ludivico Mazzolino’s The Woman Taken in Adultery; Giovanni Bellini’s 
The Doge Loredano; and Raphael's St. Catherine of Alexandria.® 

The works in Beckford’s collections have outlasted the lavish Fonthill 
Abbey in which so many were housed. Today all that remains of the once 
magnificent gothic structure is a small and insignificant remnant. To the 
world of the arts Beckford lives not as the builder of the Abbey but as the 
writer of the oriental novel about a man who built a tower of eleven thousand 
stairs. Both Fonthill Abbey and Vathek were fabulous, but the structure of 
stone and cement has perished while that of paper and ink still lives. 


AMERICAN MUSEUMS SEEN 
THROUGH THE EYES OF A 
EUROPEAN 


Ferdinand Eckhardt 


, my seven month trip in the United States carried me across 
the continent from East to West and I was certainly able to see a cross section 
of museums of these rich United States and although I was able to study two 
very important museums rather intensively it is difficult or almost impossible to 
sum up briefly my impressions in this huge field. The country is too vast, it 
is in fact a continent, and even more complicated than Europe, at least in 
its racial structure. Nevertheless I should like to give my impressions of 
what I saw in this country and to explain the principles and conceptions on 
which American museums have developed and to compare them with those 
of the Old World. From the outset I would like to say that I am far from 
believing my opinions to be final. During my trip I found that whenever 
I thought I had arrived at a formula or a thoroughgoing explanation of a 





* Chapman, op. cit., pp. 292, 302. 


* J. W. Oliver, The Life of William Beckford, London, Oxford University Press, 
1933, p. 317. 
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phenomenon some disclosure or other forced me to change my opinion. 
Speaking of museums I shall refer primarily to art museums; yet it seems to 
me that to one mainly interested in the educational functions no sharp differ- 
entiation is possible between art museums and other types, such as the his- 
torical and children museums or the museums of natural history and those for 
science and industry. 

It may be interesting to point out at the beginning that there is very 
little accurate knowledge about American museums in Europe even in so- 
called well-informed circles. Certainly the names of some of them are known 
to us and we have a vague idea as to their contents. We know that the 
pendant to the Ludovisi Throne is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
that Bruegel’s Peasants Dance is in the Detroit Art Institute etc. But we know 
little about the structure of American museums compared to the information 
available concerning the Uffizi, the Louvre or the Prado. The Metropolitan is 
the only museum about which Europeans have a fair knowledge. Others are 
perhaps too young or have acquired important additions to their collections so 
recently that Europe has not yet been properly informed about them. Even 
the National Gallery, which undoubtedly houses one of the richest collections 
of paintings in the world, is not generally known due to the fact that it was 
started during the war, when information was not easily available. There 
is, however, a general idea about the growing importance of American 
galleries. And in recent years more and more reports have been coming to us 
in Europe about the extraordinary emphasis which American museums place 
upon educational activities. 

My experience has confirmed both, the reports about the educational 
trends and the idea of growing importance. Many American collections in- 
deed have deeply impressed European visitors. But it is not by imitating 
European collections that American museums have made such impressions 
though many directors still seem to have this as their ideal. The old Euro- 
pean museums with their treasures in the field of classical arts, in Dutch 
and Flemish painting, in Renaissance painting and sculpture, can not be 
emulated either in the size of their collections or the state of their preserva- 
tion. 


However the American museums had their chance to make collections of 
their own when they were in a position to make costly excavations in the 
Mediterranean, in Egypt, in the Near and Far East and new discoveries in 
the field of art brought to light hitherto unknown works of art at a time 
when Europe was no longer able to bid for their possession. Thus the Pier- 
pont Morgan Collection at the Metropolitan Museum contains some of the 
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most important examples of late Antique and Early Middle Age Carved 
Ivories, Goldsmithwork and Enamels, the museum of Chicago University 
has important treasures from Old Persia or the Toledo museum houses one 
of the most impressive collections of Antique and other Glasses, brought to- 
gether by the glass manufacturer Libbey in this center for glass production. 

Another opportunity came when tastes changed. New fields hitherto un- 
prized became interesting, new or formerly neglected periods came to the 
fore and forgotten artists were rediscovered. Thus American museums are 
very rich in Far Eastern and in Precolumbian Arts and relatively rich in 
Archaic Arts, in the Primitive Italian and Early Flemish painters. Also they 
have the lion’s share of the nineteenth century impressionists and of the 
best Moderns, like Picasso, and of painters who were not appreciated for a 
certain period such as El Greco and the later years of Rembrandt. 

But the real contribution which America has made in the field of 
museums lies not in the wealth of its collections but in the creative educa- 
tional aim of its museums which is so different from the European con- 
cept. The most important European museums grew out of the royal collec- 
tions which had as their nucleus mostly the treasures of the late Middle Ages. 
At the bottom of their hearts Europeans consider their museums as repositories 
of the relics of their past. They enter them with hushed voice and a certain 
awe. They feel a close and intimate relationship to the treasures, which are 
part and parcel of their tradition and toward which they have a strong emo- 
tional tie. This has disadvantages since it makes them less amenable to 
change and less able to see other values that may be even more important. 
Americans too share this tradition of appreciation of the historical and 
aesthetic values of the art object but they feel no strong personal relation- 
ship to it. They can view it more objectively and arrive at an unbiased judg- 
ment, concerning its usefulness to them and to the present time. 

In Europe many of those objects which we find in museums are also to 
be found in the places for which they were originally created and where they 
still play an active social role. Too often when they are removed to a 
museum they are cut off from the contact with life. They become historical 
documents or objects for aesthetic demonstration surrounded by a halo of 
reverence which keeps the onlooker at a distance. The intimate connection of 
the work of art with life is lost. 

America has no old churches and castles for which the treasures were 
originally obtained. The art objects thus were cut off from their roots when 
they were acquired by American museums. This seems like a disadvantage 
but American museums have more than offset this by erecting a basis upon 
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which they can function and live. The American museum tries to correct the 
modern tendency toward abstraction which is the natural result of our com- 
plicated scientific and highly specialized civilization. 

American museums have skillfully used many devices to overcome the 
cold abstract presentation of the works of art which divorces them from 
life. By well planned guided tours and other educational means, an imagina- 
tive background is created for the work of art. This seems to me the nucleus 
of all pedagogical tendencies of American museums—the will always to 
relate the subject to its natural function and background. 

If I may turn to another field in this connection I would like to men- 
tion the habitat groups in the museum of natural history as an outstanding 
example. The dioramas used in historical and children’s museums present 
historical facts visually thus making them easily understandable and attractive 
at the same time. This method combines the experience of the milieumuseum 
with some of the more desirable tendencies of the panopticum. This way 
of presentation is of course particularly suited to the American public, with its 
strong sense of realism. But it seems also to be typical of a visually minded 
young nation. 

Another way in which American museums differ from European institu- 
tions is in the emphasis on social factors determining their policies. Of course 
all museums give consideration to such factors but it seems to me that 
nowhere else is this done as consciously as in America. Although not always 
admitted and sometimes vehemently denied, it remains none the less true, that, 
by and large, European museums are geared to reach only a relatively small 
portion of the population. They are primarily trying to appeal to the elite of 
taste, culture and intellect. American museums on the other hand are making 
a serious effort to reach a very wide part of the population. To attain this 
end they constantly and consciously make use of sociological ideas and prin- 
ciples. Maybe European museums are still leading in scientific research and 
their catalogues may still be superior. But American museums have suc- 
ceeded in making their exhibitions far more attractive and lively to their 
public, by a well developed system of guided tours and lectures. This is not 
to say that European museums have no guided tours or that their lectures 
are not on a very high level. But American lectures are not restricted to the 
educated listeners. They are for the greatest number of people, many of whom 
may be visiting the museum for the very first time. Only few American 
museums are following the European tradition. For the most part guided tours 
in the United States do not consider works of art purely as a historical or 
an aesthetic matter without emphasizing their vital functions and the role 
they play in the practical life of the community. 
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Even in Europe museums are relatively newcomers on the cultural 
scene. They have in the last one hundred and fifty years of their develop- 
ment seen some remarkable changes. But it seems to me that they have not 
always succeeded in taking their rightful position in society, namely that of 
an intellectual and cultural center of community life. It seems to me that the 
American museums are closer to the attainment of this goal. 

To the European visitor it becomes clear that the emphasis on educa- 
tion has somewhat changed the practices and techniques of American 
museums. There seems to be an increasing emphasis on loan exhibitions. 
The result of which is a tendency to develop two types of organization, one 
for arranging the exhibitions, the other for exhibiting them. This assures 
an efficient and wide distribution of the works of art. Even in Europe this 
practice is not new, since it was used by the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
former South Kensington Museum, a hundred years ago. Nor is the concept 
of the educational museum a new one. The European museums of applied 
art, founded in the second half of the 19th century, aimed at the development 
of techniques and scientific skills in the practicing artists as well as the de- 
velopment of standards and taste in the public. But never before were these 
concepts as widely spread and as efficiently applied as in the United States. 

The European visitor is furthermore impressed by the intimate relation- 
ship that the American museum has been able to establish with its public 
and with the changing ideas of its time. Its extraordinary interest in con- 
temporary art is perhaps most significant for this relationship. So is the 
practice of holding art classes in museums, The American museum is not 
content to develop a public merely receptive for the work of art. It recog- 
nizes the importance of active creative participation in art and it is aware that 
such participation has psychologically sound effects on the individual. Through 
his work the student undoubtedly develops a close and intimate relation- 
ship to art and particularly to the art of his time, irrespective of the result 
of his efforts. 

From the foregoing, one would expect the American museum to have a 
very far-reaching effect on the production of American artists and on the 
development of art appreciation in the public. There is no doubt that artistic 
activity in America is extremely intense and widespread and that at the same 
time an immense development is taking place in this country, the end of 
which is not in sight. 

The European visitor is impressed by the fact that many American 
museums are made up in large parts of gifts from private collectors. This 
has certain disadvantages. Often a collection is donated with the stipulation 
that it should be shown in its entirety. Thus masterpieces may be obscured 
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by a mass of mediocre objects which would be better left in depots. On the 
other hand the system of gifts has the advantage of providing the museum 
with rich resources. 

The greatest contribution America has made to the old concept of the 
museum is the development of the educational approach. The goal is to make 
the museum a cultural center, both satisfying and stimulating the artistic 
interest of the public. The modern concept of the function of art and museum 
is to reach the greatest number of people and make art a living thing for 
them, The American museum does not look back but concentrates on shaping 
the mind of the man of today or even better of tomorrow, to create the 
really internationally minded world citizen. 

But in this process of mass education it is important not to lose sight 
of the role that art may play in developing the individual. There may be an 
opportunity for Europe to make a contribution to the concept of the American 
museum and to return some of the valuable experience that the European 
art educator today gains in the United States. 

I was often asked what impressed me most in America. I would say: 
the optimism, the youthfulness, freshness and enthusiasm with which Ameri- 
cans meet their problems, their belief in themselves and their future. I am 
quite sure American museums contribute a good part to this mentality. 


MILWAUKEE’S LAYTON SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Mary McDonald Welles 


_— more than 30 years in borrowed and rented quarters, Layton 
School of Art in Milwaukee is now occupying a home of its own. Its 
simple, streamlined new building, designed by two Layton faculty members, 
Edgar Bartolucci and John Waldheim, stands on a wooded bluff overlooking 
Lake Michigan in a residential section yet close to the heart of a busy in- 
dustrial city. The building, of cantilever construction with glass walls from 
groundline to parapet, has attracted thousands of visitors in recent months 
and has aroused much admiring comment for the natural beauty of its setting 
and for its thoroughly contemporary architecture. 

Layton School of Art was founded in 1920 by Miss Charlotte Russell 
Partridge, who was then head of the art department at Milwaukee-Downer 
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College and who was joined later by Miss Miriam Frink, also of the Mil- 
waukee-Downer faculty. Miss Partridge has been and still is Director of the 
School with Miss Frink as Associate Director. At the outset the School was 
incorporated as a non-profit institution, governed by a Board of Trustees. 
Its first quarters were in the basement of the Layton Art Gallery, which had 
been built and presented to Milwaukee several years earlier by Frederick 
Layton, English-born Milwaukee meat packer. Ten interested friends con- 
tributed $250 each, and the sum was used to remodel the Gallery basement 
for studio purposes. By broom, scrub brush and whitewash, even an unused 
coal bin underwent a transformation. It became the Director's office. 

Layton School of Art opened in September 1920, with 27 day students 
and 60 evening students. From the beginning, Layton made design the core 
of its curriculum and pioneered in several movements now considered stand- 
ard practice in many art schools. It was the first professional art school to 
require a basic foundation year’s work preparatory to specialization in suc- 
ceeding years. It began immediately to train artists for business and industry 
as well as for the fine arts. It abolished an old taboo by opening its life 
classes to students of both sexes simultaneously. It implemented such strictly 
academic subjects as the history of art with work and practice in the studio. 
It so arranged its courses that each student was exposed to the methods and 
point of view of various different instructors, thus providing a broad back- 
ground from which the student could develop his own individuality and 
make an intelligent choice of his life’s work. 

It has been said that Layton was founded on “faith and frugality,”’ but 
as its enrollment increased, new equipment was acquired and new members 
were added to the faculty. Carefully selected, Layton faculty members have 
always been practicing artists with outstanding reputations, some international 
and many national, in their respective fields. They have made it their duty 
to keep close contact with current trends and new developments in their own 
fields, a practice with obvious advantages for Layton alumni when they start 
their own professional careers. 

Soon the School began to outgrow its basement quarters, and it became 
necessary to rent additional space in downtown office buildings. As might be 
expected, friends and Trustees of Layton began thinking of a new building 
specifically designed and constructed for school purposes. World events 
twice blocked their plans. In the spring of 1929, a quiet campaign for build- 
ing funds was started by a group of public-spirited women. Their efforts had 
just begun to show gratifying results when the nation was plunged into the 
depths of a depression. 

Layton was able to keep going during the depression, largely through 
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the generosity of Dr. Ernest Copeland, one of the original Trustees and for 
many years President of the Layton board. Dr. Copeland died in 1929 and 
bequeathed one-third of his estate to Layton. The income from this bequest 
was the School's salvation during the dark days of the next decade. 

In 1941 the Trustees began a money-raising campaign for a new school 
building. Pearl Harbor brought their efforts to an abrupt halt. During the 
ensuing war years, Layton continued to exist because the Directors and the 
Trustees had a strong faith that after the war a School such as Layton would be 
needed. Postwar events more than justified this faith, for hundreds of 
veterans have studied at Layton as they have at other schools, have graduated 
and gone forth to make valuable contributions to business, industry, and the 
fine arts. By 1949 the need for a new school building had become imperative, 
and the Trustees estimated that the accumulated building fund and the 
School’s reserve fund were sufficient to justify the start of construction. 
Despite delays, shortages of strategic materials, and soaring construction costs, 
the building was sufficiently near completion that some classes were moved 
there in October 1951. Remaining work, including the thoroughly modern 
photographic laboratory which occupies a large part of the lower level of the 
School, was completed in time for the opening of the 1952 fall term. All 
classes and student activities are now conducted in the new building. 

Layton is the only four-year professional college-level art school in 
Wisconsin. It is a member of the National Association of Schools of Design. 
It grants certificates, diplomas, and the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in a 
curriculum which includes painting, illustration, advertising design, industrial 
design, fashion illustration, photography, dress design, and interior design. 
Layton’s credits are accepted in colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try wherever equivalent courses are given. Its alumni are working now in the 
fine arts, in advertising agencies and department stores, in photographic 
laboratories and architects’ offices; in museums, schools, newspapers, radio 
and television; as production illustrators in manufacturing plants and de- 
signers for both civilian production and military defense. 

Layton’s interest is by no means confined to its own alumni. It cordially 
invites other artists to show their work in the School's large exhibition gal- 
lery, where an entire wall of clear glass overlooks Lake Michigan and the 
shoreline lagoons. Civic and cultural groups frequently hold their meetings 
in the exhibition gallery, and conventions of organizations with allied interests 
arrange to have luncheon and conduct a session at the School. The new 
building thus enables Layton at last to take its place, physically, as a cultural 
center for the community. 
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Encouraged by a freshman enrollment 43 per cent larger than that of 
1951, Layton looks forward eagerly to the expanded services which the new 
building has made possible. And although times are not easy. for any pri- 
vately controlled school, Layton is going ahead with the same faith (and 
almost the same frugality) on which it was founded in 1920. 














A CRITIQUE OF DRAWING 
BY SEEING 


Edward Warder Rannells 


L. HAS been ten years since the “flash” procedure in the teaching of 
drawing, using methods borrowed from the psychology laboratories, was 
first introduced by Hoyt L. Sherman at The Ohio State University. And it 
has been more than eight years since his introductory course in ‘‘visual train- 
ing’ was made a prerequisite in the fine arts program there, as a kind of in- 
doctrination for all entering students. His experiments have had little effect 
so far on the teaching of drawing anywhere else, at least in most univer- 
sities. This does not mean that it is a dead issue, however. Too many disci- 
ples of this teaching are entering the college field, and now they have the 
added support of a book—to give them the doctrine and guide them through 
the ritual of “drawing-by-seeing.”* Surely the time has come to re-examine 
this specialized approach to drawing, the rationale for it, and particularly the 
assumptions underlying it, to determine whether or not it has any relevance 
to the larger problems of art in a college or university. 

A brief chronological account, insofar as it is documented and available 
to teachers of art, may be in order. Studies in visual perception using the 
tachistoscope, a simple device for the timing of images flashed on a screen, 
had been in progress for some years at The Ohio State University under 
the direction of Samuel Renshaw in the Department of Psychology. What 
may be called definitive results had been achieved during 1935-37.? In the 
Spring of 1942, when the war made it urgent, a Recognition Training School 
for naval officers and instructors and, soon thereafter, for the training of 
naval air force cadets, was set up at The Ohio State University.* This ‘‘recog- 
nition training” was an application of the tachistoscopic methods which had 





* Hoyt L. Sherman, Drawing by Seeing, New York, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., 1947. 

*Samuel Renshaw, “The Visual Perception and Reproduction of Forms by Ta- 
chistoscopic Methods,” Journal of Psychology, XX, October, 1945, pp. 217-32. This 
paper reviews the work of more than ten years. The important findings are documented 
in four doctoral dissertations by W. C. Schwarzbek (1935), A. E. Banner (1935), 
O. D. Knight (1936), and L. C. Steckle (1937). 

* Ibid., pp. 227-32. Among those who assisted Renshaw in setting up the “recogni- 


tion training” program were W. C. Schwarzbek and O. D. Knight mentioned in fn. 
above. 
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been developed in the psychology laboratories under Renshaw and it became 
known as the “Renshaw System.” In the Fall of 1942 Sherman began his 
experimental program in drawing where, among other things, the tachisto- 
scopic control of seeing was to be tested as a teaching procedure for draw- 
ing.* 

: This project was sponsored by the Bureau of Educational Research. The 
School of Optometry assisted in building the equipment and, together with 
the Department of Psychology, constructed and administered the tests. These 
tests showed a measurable improvement in various kinds of ‘‘visual acuity.’’® 
Thus the demonstration was regarded as a success and the program was then 
continued as an introductory course in “‘visual training.” In May, 1944, Sher- 
man’s experimental work was reported by one of his colleagues in the CoL- 
LEGE ART JOURNAL.® Later that year he was invited to give a demonstration of 
his method at the Midwestern College Art Conference held in Chicago.’ In 
1946 a second article in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL was sharply criticized 
by Maxil Ballinger; he called it a “pernicious methodology.’’* Finally, in 
1947, Sherman’s Drawing by Seeing was published. Douglas MacAgy’s review 
of this book in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL is the one that speaks for the 
colleges.® It raises the question whether a closed system of teaching is ever 
advisable in a college. 

Sherman's book is an extended report and rationale of his experimental 
work, with numerous assumptions for “drawing-by-seeing” in relation to 
art and education in general. But we do not have to depend upon the book 
entirely. The writer examined the whole procedure and the assumptions pretty 
thoroughly eight years ago, and he anticipated then all the issues that need 
to be dealt with here. The book changes nothing. But it does bring the 
issues Out into the open; we can deal with the printed word. 

First, let us consider the procedure. We need not repeat the published 





* Hoyt L. Sherman, “A Demonstration in New Methods of Teaching Art," Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), XXII, no. 7, October 13, 1943, 
p. 189. 

* Hoyt L. Sherman, “The Eye in the Arts,"” Educational Research Bulletin (O.S.U.), 
XXIII, no. 1, January 19, 1944, pp. 1-6. 

* Elizabeth Clymer Okerbloom, “Hoyt Sherman's Experimental Work in the Field 
of Visual Form,” CoLLeGe ART JOURNAL, III, no. 4, May, 1944, pp. 143-7. 

* “News Notes,” COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, IV, no. 2, January, 1945, p. 109. 

*H. L. Sherman and R. L. Mooney, “Problem of Color in Teaching Drawing,” 
CoLLeGe ArT JOURNAL, VI, no. 2, 1946, pp. 106-44; Maxil Ballinger, “Flash Work Era,” 
VI, no. 3, pp. 228-9. 

* Douglas MacAgy, “Hoyt L. Sherman, Drawing by Seeing’ (book review), 
COLLEGE ArT JOURNAL, VII, no. 4, 1948, pp. 331-2. 
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descriptions. Here it is enough to know that the exercises begin in a room 
that is absolutely dark; one sees only projections from slides in tenth-of-a- 
second flashes of light upon a screen, This allows no time for the eye to move 
as it “registers” the image. And the drawing that follows is no more than a 
motor-response to this image. Actually, of course, it is done from an “after- 
image” which, because the room is dark, remains on the retina for an 
appreciable moment of time. It suggests the “S R” situation in the con- 
trolled experiments of the traditional psychologists: the flash of light is the 
stimulus, the drawing is made the response, and one assumes a “bond’’ be- 
tween them because there is no possibility of anything else intervening. 

By such controlled exercises the “‘eye’’ can be trained to receive the image 
as a single unitary impression, and the “hand” can be trained to respond 
automatically in kind. Thus, it is argued, the seeing is made active rather 
than passive; it is more than “recognition,”’ it is a means of actively shaping 
the response. This is called “drawing by seeing.” So far, so good. At least 
there is no reason to doubt the results of the experiment as measured by the 
tests: that the shapes were seen more clearly, whether the field of projection 
was far or near, whether the image was centered on the screen or shown at 
a wide angle from the line of sight. This much the tests proved, but that is 
all they proved, because that was about all that could be measured. But 
even psychologists are not quite satisfied to let it go at that. They then 
assert that when the eye is at rest (and the tachistoscope makes certain that it 
is) it sees shapes coherently and unitarily, it sees the whole configuration at 
once.*! Sherman calls this ‘seeing with perceptual unity.” 

One wishes that the term ‘perceptual’ had been left out of this. Per- 
ception is, among other things, a shaping up of sensory data in the mind; 
it is a mental process. But the tachistoscope forestalls this; it short-circuits 
the process at a sensory level. The seeing is no more than a momentary im- 
pact of light on the retina, the drawing no more than an automatic reflex, 
an unthinking motor response. There is no real perception. But let it pass. 
Whatever this kind of seeing is called, the short-circuiting of perception on a 
sensory level achieves it. The eye is quickly trained, or habituated, to see 
shapes in a field as configurations in relation to a focal point, the point of 
fixation which is the direction of sight for the unmoving eye. And this is the 








* In the technical language of psychology the gains were measured as visual 
acuity and stereo-acuity (depth perception) both central and peripheral. There was also 
an attempt to measure “brightness discrimination.” 

™ Renshaw, “The Visual Perception and Reproduction of Forms by Tachistoscopic 
Methods,” op. cit., p. 227. 

Sherman, op. cit., nearly every page. 
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whole purpose of the Sherman method of “drawing by seeing.” It is a 
demonstration in elementary optics, not an experience of art. 

There is a graded progression in the exercises, of course. The two-dimen- 
sional images projected on the screen become gradually more complex; in- 
termediate tones are introduced to imply intervals in depth; side screens 
(like “flats’’ on a stage) are added to catch part of the projected light and 
give actual separations in depth. Soon the slides give way to miscellaneous 
objects hung in the air. Sidelighting is introduced to “model” them. Grad- 
ually this extra light is allowed to continue after the “flash.” Then, “finally 
normal light is used, and the students may look at their papers while draw- 
ing.” 18 By this time it is presumed that they have acquired the habit of “seeing 
with perceptual unity,” and that this habit will continue in all they do there- 
after. Indeed a categorical statement is made that “the habit of seeing with 
perceptual unity, once learned, must not be broken.”"** Apparently the habit 
does continue although, understandably, it loses some of its original purity to 
become just a habit of “the quick look’’; at least one finds that a sketch ap- 
proach to painting prevails. And, if one is to judge from the work of upper- 
classmen and graduates, it would appear that little provision is made in the 
continuing program for the necessary transition from sketching an impres- 
sion to constructing a picture that is somehow sustained and developed in re- 
sponse to the more exacting demands of the art. 


What may be called the rationale for the procedure is summarized in 
fourteen “principles.” Among them one learns that “to see with perceptual 
unity’’ one “must develop a sense of positional relationships,” and this is 


always “in relation to a focal point . . . converting multi-dimensional rela- 
tions . . . into two-dimensional terms.” Again one learns that the “seeing 
must be developed as an aggressive act . . . reaching out and seizing the 
image . . . to convert visual relations and reactions into kinesthetic and tactile 
relations and reactions.” Thus the seeing shapes the drawing. One is told 
that “‘the process . . . teaches the procedure. . . . The basic controls over the 
student flow from the seeing-and-drawing process . . . there are no substi- 
tutes. . . .""* These phrases, gleaned from the “principles,” seem a little 


more logical as quoted here than they do in the full context which includes 
references to “awareness of self,” “freedom of expression,” “kinesthetic satis- 
faction,” “intellectual relaxation.”’ 





" Ibid., p. 24. 
"* Ibid., p. 14, 


" Ibid., chap. II, “Principles Controlling the Teaching Program,” passim. 
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The crux of this rationale can be stated in a single sentence: The image 
must be seen and drawn as a unitary configuration in relation to a focal point. 
And the key to it is eye-fixation while seeing. 

Now this visual unity by fixation is not a new idea. Adolf Hildebrand 
made the classic presentation of it in 1893.1* But he was careful to distinguish 
two functions of the eye: viswal with reference to a plane of projection, and 
kinesthetic with reference to form and space. And in a separate paper, re- 
cently published in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, Hildebrand restated these 
ideas in precise form: 


Aesthetic unity is to me, in vision, the unity of the subjective act of perception. 
It consists in the orderliness of the details which constitute the totality of the visual 
percept. 

In my booklet I argued that only in the distant view is aesthetic unity possible. 
Such a unity presupposes a temporal unity, that is, the absence of any need for compos- 
ing our perception out of details perceived at different moments of time. It presupposes 
a perception possible for the absolutely motionless, a resting eye.” 


Except that it makes no mention of a focal center this describes the con- 
ditions for “seeing with perceptual unity.” But Hildebrand continues with 
ideas which the Sherman rationale would hardly allow: 

In the foregoing we have thought of the spectator as if he were a relatively pas- 
sive mechanism. . . . But the spectator is more than such a passively, reflexly, function- 
ing animal organism. The spectator is also an actively functioning mental organism. The 


process of seeing, when it is more distinctly a mental process, consists in the interpreta- 
tion of the view with respect to its composition in the third dimension (in successive 


planes . . .), in relative depth. This interpretation is an imaginary adjustment of the 
eye for more or less distant points of sight... . . 
During the passivity of the spectator . . . the spatial, that is, three-dimensional 


form of the distant view plays a minor role. During this activity, the active, though 
imaginary movements of the spectator’s eye back and forth through the depth is an 
essential determiner of the aesthetic unity. For the artist, therefore, his problem is 
a double one, to suit the spectator’s mental passivity and also his mental activity.” 

Obviously this kind of mental activity is not a part of the Sherman 
method ; his use of the tachistoscope precludes it. One more paragraph from 
Hildebrand will serve to characterize and criticize the whole Sherman pro- 
cedure: 


A certain modernistic impressionism believes that the artist’s problem of form 
can be solved by meeting only the requirements made by the “passive” (as I call him) 





* Adolf Hildebrand, Problem of Form (first published in 1893; trans. by M. 
Meyer & R. M. Ogden), New York, 1907. 

* Adolf Hildebrand, “Remarks on the Problem of Form” (from a paper pub- 
lished in 1896; trans. by Max F. Meyer), CoLLEGE Art JourNAL, XI, no. 4, Summer, 
1952, p. 252. 

* Ibid., pp. 253-4. 
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spectator. Nature then is taken only as a kind of colored rug, textile woven, mosaic; 
and the mental productivity of the spectator is disclaimed. I might call this concep- 
tion of the aesthetic unity the receptive conception; one might even say the optical or 
physiological conception of aesthetic unity” 

These passages show that Hildebrand understood both optics and per- 
ception in the artist’s vision of Nature. The Sherman procedure recognizes 
only the optics. We know from Hildebrand’s Problem of Form that he sought 
confirmation in a science of vision for the Renaissance tradition of artistic 
form in painting—from Titian, through Rembrandt, to his friend Hans von 
Marees. The relief conception (the assertion of the plane) was, for him, a 
way of seeing and a measure of art. The Sherman procedure is in the same 
tradition, at least with respect to the plane and the acceptance of Nature as 
the motif, but as a way of seeing it is limited to a kind of impressionism. It 
is a kind of “data-ism,”’ really, because the visual data is received and re- 
corded without asking any questions of it so long as it has “perceptual 
unity.” And “seeing with perceptual unity” becomes, for Sherman, the only 
way to see art. 


This is the primary assumption: that seeing with perceptual unity is the 
only way. And this way becomes the measure of art. “The concept of per- 
ceptual unity establishes one central principle by which all works of art can 
be judged. . . . It is perfectly clear that drawings and paintings which do 
not have perceptual unity have little chance of being works of sustained 
value.”’*° This is the doctrine. It is as though the ways of seeing and of art 
itself were now settled for all time. But nothing of the kind is possible. We 
know from the study of history and of art that ways of seeing are always 
changing, and that the changing forms of art themselves give proof of this. 
Art must break out ofthe forms it has made for itself or it will suffocate and 
die. Happily, in Focillon’s words, the ‘forms are subjected to the principle of 
metamorphoses by which they are perpetually renewed.” 

The presumption that there is, or can be, “one central principle by which 
all works of art can be judged” is irresponsible as art criticism and it is 
irrelevant, not to say destructive, as art history. How can one take it seriously ? 
If this one way of seeing were to become the only way to see art (and it is 
as simple as shutting one eye and gazing fixedly in one direction) how then 
shall we “‘see’’ the Gothic tapestries, the Byzantine mosaics, the Persian 
miniatures, Piero della Francesca, the Sistine Ceiling, indeed all the Renais- 





” Thid., p. 254. 
* Sherman, op. cit., p. 53. 
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sance frescoes (excepting possibly the “impressionism” of Masaccio) or, 
again, the whole of the Italian Baroque with its concern for the moving spec- 
tator ? 

Nor can one ignore the culture. Art is always, in some sense, condi- 
tioned by it. The artist, however creative, is always a creature of his environ- 
ment. He sees what is possible to see in his time. What is Hildebrand’s in- 
terest in optics and perception but a reflection in art of parallel developments 
in philosophy and science—by Fiedler and Helmholtz especially ? 

It is in this larger context that MacAgy challenges the assumption that 
there can be only one way and proof of art, and questions the value of any 
university program committed to it: 

The question then would be whether or not it is advisable, at this stage of en- 
lightenment when the characteristics of many cultures other than the one which stems 
from the Renaissance are becoming known to us, to impose the habits of one culture 
on all students at the outset of their period of higher learning.™ 

MacAgy does not deny the value of the “flash” procedure as an alterna- 
tive in visual training. It has to be acknowledged that much time can be 
saved by training the eye to see in this way, and that a unified vision or, as 
Hildebrand would say, aesthetic unity in vision, has value for every student 
of art. Of course the Sherman procedure presupposes outer Nature as the 
motif for art; also it presupposes the Renaissance perspectival control of 
form and space. In this context the teaching can be relevant and valuable. 
But we kfiow that inner motifs and other, more subjective, ways of seeing 
are just as relevant and valuable in art. The ways of art are too manifold and 
various to be encompassed by a single procedure or judged by a single, and 
formalistic, criterion, and it is difficult to believe that responsible teachers 
would ever insist upon it. 

Sherman finds precedent for this criterion, his principle of perceptual 
unity, in certain of the masters, especially in Masaccio, Rembrandt and 
Cezanne. He acknowledges Hildebrand but says that his solution has no 
working validity, meaning, we may suppose, that what is kinesthetic in it 
is mental rather than motor and thus not adapted to the “flash-room.” But 
he purports to find the principle he wants always clearly demonstrated in 
Cezanne, both in word and deed. He cites such occasional statements as 
“painting is optics,” “there is a focal point,” “the edges of objects recede 
toward a point,” and he professes to see a concentric organization of vision 
with reference to a focal point in all Cezanne’s work. In a personal letter 
Sherman makes his view emphatic: 





™ MacAgy, op. cit., p. 332. 
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(1) The perception of form can only be achieved without eye movement, ob. 
viously due to the physiological structure of the eye. 

(2) This means fixation or focal point. 

(3) In other words the above is basic to perception regardless of the purpose 
for perceiving. It so happens that Cezanne was the first to effectively and consistently 
demonstrate the appearance of this perceived configuration. In his ability to perceive 
and organize pictorially, with the color modulation in its spatial locality, Cezanne 
demonstrated the, now held, field theory of vision. Not only did he demonstrate it, 
but he was also completely aware of its appearance, its behavior, and he certainly was 
the first to describe it.” 

Thus Sherman’s primary assumption is based entirely on Cezanne. And 
it is further assumed that because Cezanne saw “‘positional relationships” in 
concentric relation to a focal center (and we admit that this can be argued 
from the peripheral pattern of color accents in Cezanne’s water colors and 
in some of his canvases), then all painters now should follow his example. 
Otherwise, according to Sherman, their paintings have “little chance of being 
works of sustained value.”** This is a closed doctrine, and it is as melan- 
choly as that of the Neo-Classicists who saw perfection only in the art of the 
Ancients. In emulating that art they suceeded only in painting imitations of 
sculpture. Should we encourage such imitations of Cezanne? 

And how can it be proved that Cezanne’s way of seeing was always the 
way the Sherman doctrine assumes? Anyone who has really seen the paint- 
ings (the originals, not projections on a screen) should know that Cezanne’s 
vision was never quite so simple as the merely optical kind of seeing that 
“perceptual unity” implies. He saw also in color-planes, by means of which 
he constructed the forms, located them in space and, at the same time, main- 
tained the surface continuity of his canvas. Each facet of color, by its modula- 
tions, leads on to another. By following these successive color changes (and 
this requires actual movements of the eye, laterally, across the surface), the 
spectator can experience for himself some of the ‘‘petites sensations” of form 
and space and light that Cezanne sought to realize in color. And his color 
does more than record a unified impression; it constructs a painting. 

Cezanne is one of the “high gods’’ of art. It is a sacrilege to take his 
name in vain to sanction a doctrine of “perceptual unity’’ as his way, and 
teach it as the only way of artistic salvation. He called himself the primi- 
tive of the way he had found. It was a wonderful way, and his art shows his 
excitement in the discovery of it. But it is for us in the colleges and univer- 
sities to encourage the development of those who would find new ways for 
themselves. 





* Letter from Hoyt Sherman, Columbus, Ohio, June 6, 1944. 
* Sherman, op. cit., p. 53. 








COMMUNICATION AND THE ARTIST 
Henry W. Knepler 


. xem steadily increasing trend towards specialized education, a result of 
the scientific and technological expansion of the last one hundred years, has 
inevitably brought forth an important reaction. The feeling that the practi- 
tioners of the various branches of science as well as of the various arts have 
lost touch with each other and with the general body of human knowledge 
has at last brought educators to realize the dangers inherent in such a de- 
velopment. The result has been a steady trend in recent years towards educa- 
tional programs which would draw human knowledge together and give 
students—in the widest sense of that term—a common basis of understand- 
ing. We have come to stress the social and sociological aspects of profes- 
sional work. 

The painter and sculptor could once legitimately “let the work speak 
for itself.’’ To some extent he can still do so. But his position in society has 
undergone a change; he has been drawn into the process of social develop- 
ment, as for example in the work of the WPA in the ‘thirties and the co- 
operation in the war effort in the ‘forties. This social relationship is even 
more apparent when one considers the artist-teacher, who, as a rule, no 
longer teaches art pure and simple, but has become part of the system of 
education on all its levels; and the artist-designer, whose increasing im- 
portance has created some new problems which have hardly been faced 
so far. 

It is a truism that the Industrial Revolution broke the unity both of 
classic education and of the close connection between art and product, be- 
tween the artist and producer. It seems clear that this relationship has to be 
reestablished. The task falls to the artist, and the artist has become conscious 
of this. His training grounds are no longer studios of self-sufficient indi- 
viduals, but schools and colleges of various types. The designer, too, is no 
longer the marginal man, the artist somewhat grudgingly called into the 
industrial process on a temporary assignment. He is now an integral part of 
the industrial and commercial structure, having important functions in rela- 
tion to technological, sociological and economic matters. 

The temper of our times as well as the necessities of our social structure 
thus assign to the artist the role of mediator. The teacher of art and the 
designer especially are in one way camp followers of the creative artist gen- 
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erally and his trail-blazers also. For example: If Picasso or Matisse or abstract 
painting have found their way into the average living room and the 
average magazine both in reproductions and in general appearance, it is due 
to the designer's position as a middleman, fulfilling a function that the 
medieval or Renaissance artist-craftsman could fulfil by himself. It is due also 
to the art teacher's desire—and his increased ability—to relate aesthetic ex- 
perience to the experience of daily living. Both apply the visual discoveries 
of the artist to social use. 

Examples in painting always come to mind most readily because they 
show this reciprocal action most clearly. But in every field of living our 
departure from what we now consider the horrors of nineteenth century 
production is marked by an influence of the art movement that has taken 
place in this century. If art generally today is in advance of our times, as 
the phrase goes, the importance of the mediator is increased. Even if art 
today is no more in advance of our times than was Leonardo’s or Michel- 
angelo’s, the fact that it is felt to be mitigates strongly for the enhanced 
position of the artistic mediator. His aesthetic destiny then seems to be to 
communicate the tastes and feelings of the community of art, of which he is 
a part, to society in general. 

This is the problem that formulated itself in my mind when I was asked 
somewhat more than a year ago to make up an advanced course for designers 
that would be both broadening in outlook and helpful to them in a concrete 
fashion. The request came from the Institute of Design, an affiliate of Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, at which I teach English. After my initial sur- 
prise that I, an English professor with no more than a pleasant nodding 
acquaintance with art and design, should be asked such a thing at all, I 
looked back at the few freshman courses I had taught at the Institute of Design 
and arrived at the conclusion that the dual purpose stated above was really 
one. The most concretely helpful thing that an English teacher could con- 
tribute to the career of an artist or a designer was a broadened approach 
which would enable him to communicate better verbally. 

I had been troubled in my association with the Institute of Design by a 
general inability of artists of all kinds to deal verbally on the level of the 
layman with the matters they wished to convey. They tended to lose them- 
selves in generalities that had meaning to them but did not manage to bring 
out that meaning, or else they used special terminology that, in contrast to 
scientific language, was deceptively simple in vocabulary or usage, but com- 
municated to fellow artists only intuitively and to others very little or not 
at all. The aim then was to try to bring them into a general area of knowl- 
edge and ability which would enable them to do so. 
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Communication has lately become a catchword in general education. As 
it is applied today, it usually refers to freshman courses which integrate 


reading, writing, speaking, and listening. This somewhat narrow definition | 


is regrettable, for the term really ought to embrace all pursuits that aim at 
a greater understanding and integration of different areas of knowledge. 
The problem facing me seemed to be of this kind—helping art and design 
students towards verbal expression and realization of visual work. 

First of all I looked into the modern attempts to reestablish the unity 
of education in a concrete way which would enable the professionally trained 
to find common meeting grounds with others. These attempts can be divided 
into three groups. First there are those associated with the term ‘Great 
Books,’ which aim at impressing the student with the unity and tradition of 
civilization (mainly Western civilization). To attempt such a program is 
of course beyond the scope of a four-year professional course such as the one 
at the Institute of Design. Next there are the communication programs, 
aimed for the most part at students entering college, which are intended to 
instil in them a greater awareness of the intimate connection between daily 
living and the traditions of the arts and sciences, through related readings 
presenting different aspects and points of view. I found that not very much 
had been done regarding my specific problem—the relationship of the ad- 
vanced professional student in arts and design to the public.? Thirdly there 
is the course work usually called “General Humanities,’’* which likewise 
provided help but not the specific professional direction for which I was 
looking. 

After the solutions of a general nature had been looked over, I investi- 
gated, and discarded, a set of particular ones: courses in report and creative 
writing, so called; the first because it did not go far enough, the second 
because it went too far. Report writing has neither the level nor the motive 
that would lend itself to the communication of matter in one sphere of think- 
ing to that in another. The course which I felt should be given would, after 





* These ideas are usually associated with John Erskine, who started Great Books 
courses at Columbia University; with St. John’s College in Annapolis; and with the 
work of Robert Maynard Hutchins and Mortimer Adler at the University of Chicago. 

*Much of this material is set forth in Communication in General Education, 
Earl J. McGrath, ed., Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1949. The school most 
prominently associated with such programs, the University of Minnesota, is repre- 
sented with an article by Harold B. Allen, “The Minnesota Communication Program.” 

*Such as the program in the College of the University of Chicago, where the 
course sequence in the humanities integrates music, art and literature in an analysis 
centered on form. The syllabi of the College can be obtained from the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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all, be concerned with students, whose main interest was as yet in art and 
design itself, i.e. in aesthetic aspects, rather than in productive techniques. 
Creative writing, apart from being a very problematic thing in any hands, 
especially in the hands of those not primarily inclined towards it, is unneces- 
sary. Much design deals predominantly with visual matters, and a designer 
need not, unless he wishes to, be burdened with techniques that are hardly 
more than tangential to his skill. 

Having thus dropped courses in report and creative writing and in the 
general humanities, I found that there were ingredients in all three which 
would be useful after all.* Reduced to its simplest level the following two 
elements were needed: Art, which for the purposes of the designer means 
mainly visual art; and words, an approach to logical thinking and consequent 
clear and forceful expression. My final decision was to work with this simple 
duality and attempt to synthesize the two into a unity which would both 
give the student an approach to the verbal skill he needed and provide the 
background or springboard from which to apply the skill. Otherwise it could 
readily become a mere rhetorical windbag. 

The course as I gave it for the first time at the Institute of Design in the 
spring of 1952 was a trial attempt and is no final statement of ideas or 
policy, but it seemed to work in the right direction. According to the idea 
of investigating visual and verbal elements and their synthesis it was divided 
into three parts. 

The first part was concerned with painting. It could have been con- 
cerned with sculpture or some other visual art but the availability of materials 
and the comparative ease with which the material could be handled, decided 
me on painting. The students read a wide variety of selections ranging from 
the writings of Vasari to those of Eli Faure and Vergil Barker. Care had to 
be taken to prevent the course from becoming one in art history or art ap- 
preciation ; on the other hand attention to the writing to the exclusion of the 
works of art themselves would have been as wrong in this framework. Writ- 
ings about art were therefore to be considered both as means to an end, and 
as ends themselves. We studied the approaches of the writers—biographical, 
art-historical, aesthetic; then we went into the styles of the various writers, 





*A comprehensive summary of the state of training in English, including com- 
munications, and of possible future trends, is The English Language Arts, prepared 
by the Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. It shows clearly that the 
trend is towards widening the areas of knowledge and towards relating the student's 
training to his environment and interests. The work contains a bibliography. 
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always attempting to see how the individual writers felt they could best im- 
part their enthusiasm as well as their information. As the major work in this 
part of the course we analyzed and attempted to explain in detail Appol- 
linaire’s Cubist Painters. The reason for this possibly strange choice will be 
made clear a little later.5 All along the students were required to practice the 
skills themselves, mostly by graded analyses of paintings, analyses which 
went from simple description to more complicated and analytic impressions. 

The second part of the course dealt with verbal communication as such. 
It employed fiction as its example, and apart from short stories used such 
novels as Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Huxley's Point 
Counter Point and Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence. The last mentioned 
was studied particularly, not only because it is a novel about a painter, but 
because it exemplifies the pitfalls of the artist in one medium (fiction) who 
wishes to write about an artist in another medium (painting), and 
Maugham’s clever avoidance of those pitfalls. 

The last part of the course dealt with the synthesis I had promised at the 
outset. This attempt at synthesis concerned itself firstly with drama and sec- 
ondly with some modern poetry. The synthesis of the visual and verbal in the 
stage play is obvious and needed only exemplification and analysis, which 
included a brief essay into stage design.® Poetry was at once more difficult and 
more enlightening and rewarding. The major work studied was T. S. Eliot's 
Four Quartets, for many reasons and in spite of its complexity. The historical 
links of the French symbolist poets with the cubist painters on the one hand 
and Eliot on the other point to the close connection of two of the most sig- 
nificant art movements of this century: Appollinaire, in attempting to recreate 
poetically what his associates created pictorially, is working not only in the 
medium but in the basic style of Eliot. This close relation of poetry and 
painting merely exemplifies the broad basis of all creative arts. From the 
whole study, however, emerge the principles of this basis; they rest on a 
trinity of elements: selection, association, stress. The painter uses this trinity 
to select the subject matter of his work, the relation and placement of its 
component parts. The same trinity determines character, plot and theme of 
a novel, a play, a film scenario. Some art media are purely verbal, others 





* For this excellent suggestion I am indebted to Mr. Peter Selz of the Institute 
of Design. 

*In this connection an interesting attempt has come to my attention recently; it 
is described in vol. 14, no. 2 (November, 1952) of College English (pp. 106-7) by 
George Steinbrecher, Jr. Having a number of art students in his class, he succeeded in 
raising both their interest in and understanding of a course in the novel, by encourag- 
ing them to illustrate the works instead of writing term-papers. This may well lead 
to a closer understanding of both media, if properly guided. 
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purely visual, others, not taken up in this study as yet, purely audial, and 
yet others join these in a conglomerate. 

What has been said so far will, I hope, bear out the point that a study 
of the various art forms in their basic interrelationship provides a broaden- 
ing experience. But the relationship of this to the problem of communication 
for the student demands a few more words. If a communicative approach is 
absent, such a course might well be one in aesthetics, and the matter would 
be left at that. But the main idea is not only to investigate what the artist 
presents but what he wishes to convey, and how the presentation is made in 
order to convey something. For example: Picasso's ““Demoiselles d’ Avignon” 
in its grotesqueness evokes ideas closely akin to Eliot's Prufrock on a verbal 
level. The Picasso painting needs the same kind of elucidation on a verbal 
level in the mind that the Eliot poem needs in the mind on a pictorial level. 
In a verbal analysis the principles of selection, association and stress emerge 
as similar, and reveal the similarity of intent. The result should be a kind of 
mutual respect for the connotations of words and signs, a respect that is very 
necessary for the artist or designer who, coming from the visual area, has to 
deal with the verbal area in order to succeed: this applies to the psychology 
of an exhibit or an advertisement, or the cover of a long-playing record, as 
much as to “‘selling” the idea of a new chair design. There is no short-cut 
to verbal clarity and forzefulness. But to a man trained, presumably, in visual 
clarity and forcefulness, a concretely exemplified study of the mutual basis of 
the visual and verbal arts should be helpful. 


THE MOVING PICTURE: A CASE OF 
CRIMINAL NEGLECT 


Roger Tilton 


A CIVILIZATION and its arts are seldom parted except, that is, in 
America, where our educational system is criminally neglecting one of Amer- 
ica’s principle modes of expression, the moving picture. With the eye of our 
culture universally focused on the images of film and television, our class- 
rooms continue to ignore the moving picture as a major art form. Civilizations 
of the past found their visual expression in painting and sculpture but mod- 
ern society is finding its mirror in new media, and it is on the screen of film 
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and television that the 20th Century is most surely projecting its dancing 
image. It is time for educators to recognize this new state of affairs. 

Consider, for a moment, the rather disquieting re-discovery of our own 
civilization, in the year 2000—Plus, by the last survivor of the Great Atomic 
Blast. Our mouldering civic remains will certainly not impress him with 
their profusion of paintings and statues. Nor will he find us “stamped on 
these lifeless things’ in any way comparable to that in which the Italian 
Renaissance, for example, left its portrait in stone and paint. Instead of marble 
and bronze, fresco and relief, the dipole antenna will bristle characteristically 
from our ruins, and the image orthicon tube will be the lares and penates 
found enshrined on every hearth. Our deities will survive the ages on reels 
of celluloid long after their Hollywood Olympus has been fused to cinders. 
For, if 160 million Americans can be said to have settled their eyes in any 
one direction, it is not towards the painting on the wall so much as towards 
the motion picture and TV show. In fact, as one seer puts it, if present trends 
have an evolutional effect our remote descendents will themselves have the 
skin pallor, the protrudent eyes, the receding foreheads, the hyper developed 
dial fingers, and the steatopygic posteriors of the species “Homo Televisio,” 
whose natural habitat is within arm’s reach of the video set. 

Having seen this handwriting on the wall, you will no doubt be glad 
to return to safe and sound old 1953. When you do, you might well ask 
“quo vadis” of our art educators. Sworn to the task of opening the public 
eye to the beauty and pleasure of the life visual, they continue only to present 
us with the traditional terms for art—that all you know or will ever need 
to know about visual beauty can be embodied in painting, drawing, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

Let us consider their position which is an old and a well taken one. 
Painting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture—now more than ever—offer 
us the vital civilizing antidote needed for a strong case of machine age 
poisoning. Besides awakening private understanding, the traditional modes 
of expression provide conceptions of form which humanize the more social 
artifacts of our building, industrial design, and printing. They cannot, 
however, provide us with all of the values necessary for the interpretation 
and organization of the new forms of visual experience born of the 20th 
century. Concepts of space, time, and motion have developed which can no 
longer be formalized in terms of the static images of the past. True, one of 
the central problems of modern art has been the exploration of these new 
concepts. Cubism, futurism, and the mobile symbolize the modern artist's 
search for a dimension in time, a search which led many of them (for ex- 
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ample Leger, Duchamp, Picabia, Dali, Moholy-Nagy, Man Ray, Eggeling, 
Richter, etc.) off the canvas onto the motion picture screen. Here, through 
film and camera, they could work directly with visual experiences common 
to no other age, experiences in motion and time incapable of plastic expres- 
sion in the older forms of art. Thus, out of the confluence of time with space, 
has grown the most dynamic form of visual expression ever to capture the 
transfixed stare of a civilization—the picture which moves. 

Its presence in our midst (half a century in the case of the filmed image, 
a decade for the electronic) has been received with mixed response, The 
public has taken it, good, bad, or terrible, to its heart. The socially conscious 
have been awed by it, seeing in its power to move the masses either great 
utility or great danger. The ignorant intellectual ignores and condemns it for 
the aesthetically poverty-stricken form and banal content which its current 
manifestations usually evince. A few, very few, recognize the emergence of a 
new visual art medium, a product of the machine compounded of motion, 
light, and sound, which is not mobile painting, two dimensional drama, nor 
visual music, but a form having its own generic laws within which it must 
seek its own private grandeur. And, the 4 x 3 screen has been, on occasion, 
the frame for works of consummate artistry—not just of the separate arts of 
the actor, the writer, the designer, the editor, or the cameraman, but of a new 
composite eloquence whose final flavor may retain the anonymity of the Gothic 
cathedral, or bear the hallmark of an individual creator. Already historians, 
critics, and theoreticians have begun the task of recording, sorting, judging, 
and hypothesizing about the past, present, and future of the moving picture. 
It is no longer a technical crudity, a circus spectacle, a soporific escape, or a 
new manifestation of older art forms. It is a brand new phenomenon born of, 
yet shaping, the vision of the 20th century. It demands the most serious con- 
sideration. 

With the moving picture giant growing super-colossal underneath its 
very blackboards, American education has remained curiously ostrich-like in its 
disregard for the untamed whelp. In spite of the fact that the American 
teacher frequently runs a poor second to Hopalong Cassidy or Murder In- 
corporated, he has yet to contest the monster's bid for the education of little 
Jimmy. Occasionally he will attack it on some irrelevant social issue, condemn- 
ing in principle a medium which unquestionably can err in practice. The 
up-to-date pedagogue, hep to the latest theories of audio-visual education 
prides himself on being the master of the machine if he can get his projector 
to teach little Jimmy long division or little Gertrude how to throw a jug on 
the potter’s wheel. ‘Education’ remains a cold biscuit in the middle of the 
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school house and Captain Zero continues to fry Martians with his ray gun 
right in the bosom of the home. Less than two score colleges and universities 
in this country give credit for studying the moving picture. The majority of 
our schools continue to spew out generations of audiences incapable of any- 
thing but the most ignorant and savage bondage to current pictorial fare. 

Part of the difficulty lies in finding a home for the newcomer amid the 
traditional 3 R’s of education. At present, the moving picture is haphazardly 
welcomed as a sort of bastard child in drama, English, and social studies 
courses where only a few facets (usually on a content level) of its many 
sided nature are considered. Students frequently feel so drawn to the study of 
films that they pursue their muse in extra-curricular film clubs and production 
experiments. Rarely is the art of the moving picture welcomed to its rightful 
seat with the other visual arts—drawing, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The visually minded student is still formed in the older modes of expression, 
whose serious pursuit almost always ends in economic and social disillusion- 
ment—or in teaching. The average student is forced through art galleries and 
exposed to skills and techniques he will never make his own. In the mean- 
time, his eye is left closed to the most important imagery of modern man. 
Spellbound, he sits before the bright screen, incapable of seeing anything 
more formal than Clark Gable or Betty Grable, unequipped with critical 
standards, his eye uneducated, his mind befogged, not because he has been 
unexposed to Art, but because the Art to which he was exposed was not the 
art of the 20th century. His blind idolatry is an indictment of the education 
which sends him forth so poorly equipped for his age. 

The solution is simple and direct: Art, as it is defined in the schools and 
colleges, in curricula and courses, in textbooks and periodicals, and in all of 
the facets and details of education, should now include, and generously recog- 
nize, the art of the moving picture, as it finds its embodiment in film and 
television. The new art form must no longer be left the sole concern of Holly- 
wood and the commercial world. It can be brought into the classroom for 
critical study. It can be brought into the studio for creative experiment and 
production. The sterile division between entertainment and education can be 
removed both in industry and the school. Art teachers must accept their new 
charge in all of its modes, theatrical and documentary as well as in its experi- 
mental and “‘art’’ forms. 

This does not mean that the older disciplines of the eye can be neglected, 
rather that their primary pedagogic value, that of sharpening pictorial sensi- 
tivity, be reinforced, as the primary step towards developing our awareness of 
values in the moving picture. Students will welcome the new state of affairs, 
recognizing in their art work an orientation closer to their own lives and less 
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to that of the museum and gallery. The talented student will lay down the 
brush of the past and take up the camera of the future, prepared to better the 
offerings of industry. The general student, tomorrow's audience, will gradu- 
ate with awareness of, and with a demand for, better quality on the screen. 
With such an educational advance, the year 2000—Plus may not find us so 
aesthetically poverty stricken after all. 


A PROGRAM OF FILMS FOR THE 
HUMANITIES 


Charlotte Georgi 


;_ five years of continuous preview, selection, and revision of film 
programs for the General Humanities course at Stephens College, we feel 
that we now have some data which are worthwhile sharing with those 
interested in this subject. Thanks to the encouraging increase in recent years 
in the numbers of art films available, as well as to a corresponding improve- 
ment in their content and artistic quality, we have been able to find films 
which are not only instructive but also entertaining to our students.1 We feel, 
too, that we have developed and improved our methods of presenting films 
effectively so that they are valid educational materials, rather than mere substi- 
tutes or alternates for traditional classroom teaching methods. 

The films we show have been selected to illustrate the principles of the 
Humanities course as we teach it at Stephens College.? Following the plan of 
the text, The Humanities, by Louise Dudley and Austin Faricy, McGraw-Hill, 
revised edition, 1951, our object is to teach critical judgment of the arts 
through analysis of specific art works. This analysis is made according to five 
basic principles: subject, function, medium, organization of elements, and 
style. Our ultimate hope is to increase our students’ active enjoyment of the 
arts through experience and knowledge of them. The program of films for the 
school year 1952-1953, while not completely fulfilling all of our demands, is 
certainly the most satisfactory we have been able to plan to date. 





*See Films on Art, 1952, edited by William McK. Chapman, the American 
Federation of Arts, for an annotated bibliography of the best films concerning the arts 
available to date. 

* See the CoLLeGE ART JOURNAL, Volume 2, Number 1, November 1942, “The 
Humanities Course at Stephens College,” by Marjorie K. Carpenter, pages 11-13. 
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During the past several years, we have found WHAT Is MODERN ART? 
(Princeton, color, sound, rental $9, 20 minutes, 1950) ; THE Mystic Lams, 
the Van Eyck Ghent Altar piece (Belgian Government Information Center, 
black and white, sound, rental $1.50, 9 minutes, 1937); and A. VISIT WITH 
HENRI MATIssE (Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, black 
and white, sound, rental $3, 25 minutes, 1946), most successful in illustrat- 
ing the principles of subject, medium, organization of elements, and style in 
painting. To serve the same purposes for sculpture, we show RopIN (United 
World Films, black and white, sound, rental $9, 30 minutes, 1942), and 
HENRY Moore (A. F. Films, color, sound, rental $15, 16 minutes, 1947). 
Four films on the elements of design, Line, SHAPE, LIGHT AND SHADE, and 
COMPOSITION (Young America Films, black and white, sound, rental $2.50, 
11 minutes each film, 1950), while elementary in presentation, are very useful 
for demonstrating the basic concepts of organization of the elements of 
painting. 

To teach an example of one medium of painting, we use MAKING A 
Murat (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, color, sound, rental $4, 10 minutes, 
1948), a film showing Thomas Hart Benton painting a mural which is now 
placed in a Kansas City department store. For medium in the graphic arts 
we find MAKE AN ETCHING (Katz, black and white, silent, rental $4, 25 
minutes, 1941) satisfactory. A new film, How To MAKE AN ETCHING 
(Almanac Films, black and white, sound, rental $5, 20 minutes, 1951), is 
now being considered to replace it. For medium in sculpture, we show FROM 
CLAY TO BRONZ (International Film Bureau, black and white, silent, rental 
$4.50, 45 minutes, 1929), which, although it is old and quite tedious in 
parts, explains the methods of working in clay, plaster, and bronze very 
thoroughly. We have also found STONE AND ScuLPTOR (Ohio State Uni- 
versity, black and white, sound, loan, 31 minutes, 1944), and THIRD DIMEN- 
SION (International Film Bureau, black and white, silent, rental $2.50, 19 
minutes, 1947), very good to show sculptural techniques.* 

For function and style, as well as medium in architecture, we use the 
excellent, although rather old, British film, New ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
LONDON Zoo (Museum of Modern Art Film Library, black and white, silent, 
rental $2, 20 minutes, 1937) ; INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURE: AMERICAN 
Homes (Strick, black and white, sound, rental $3.75, 9 minutes, 1951); and 





* A brochure of charts on the media of painting, prints, sculpture, and architec- 
ture has been prepared for supplementary use during this part of the course. Copies are 


available upon request to the Director of Publications, 1215 East Broadway, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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ARCHITECTURE WEsT (Allen-Moore Productions, color, sound, rental $10, 
22 minutes, 1950). 

Two “odd” films, which have proved most enjoyable to our students and 
which are excellent examples of the film medium as an art form, complete 
our program: FRENCH TAPESTRIES Visit AMERICA (A. F. Films, color, sound, 
rental $20, 27 minutes, 1948), and BoUNDARY LINEs (International Film 
Foundation, color, sound, rental $2, 10 minutes, 1947). 

Although not regularly scheduled, we are considering using five other 
rather excellent films, which I shall just note: MASTERPIECES FROM THE 
BERLIN MusEuMS (National Film Distributors, color, sound, apply for rates, 
29 minutes, 1950); VIENNA ART TREASURES (National Film Distributors, 
color, sound, rental $25, 30 minutes, 1950); BALLET By DecGas (Brandon, 
color, sound, rental $8, 10 minutes, 1951) ; THREE PAINTINGS BY HIERONY- 
mus BoscH (Brandon, color, sound, rental $10, 10 minutes, 1951); and 
CRUCIFIXION: THEME AND VARIATIONS (Brandon, color, sound, rental $15, 
15 minutes, 1950), showing the “Master of the Turin Adoration,’ Van der 
Weyden’s “Crucifixion,” and Gerard David's “Pieta”. 

It should be added that all films mentioned are easily available and are 
within the average departmental budget for such materials. Many fine films 
are not now being used in our program because they are not as yet generally 
available, or they are too expensive for classroom use, or this reviewer has not 
had the opportunity of seeing them. 

For most effective use of these films, we have found it best to prepare 
our classes, in advance, in as much detail as possible as to content and back- 
ground information. This is done by preliminary class lecture-discussions 
using slides and photographs, bulletin board exhibits, and library assignments. 
A set of study guides with questions ranging from those which are brief and 
factual to detailed discussion type, to “program notes,” depending upon the 
kind of film, has been devised to facilitate these preparations.* A short bibli- 
ography of readings related to each film is also given for library reference. 

After this careful introduction to content, the film is then shown and, if 
time allows, it is repeated a second time. The students are asked to discuss or 
to write out as a test the answers to these study guide questions. We have 
found that our students most certainly learn about the arts from these experi- 
ences through films. As one student writes, ‘‘A feeling that is shared by many 
of us is that we can’t have too many films along with our classwork. They 
have shown in picture form some things that could never have been as clear 





“Sample copies of these study guide questions are available upon request to the 
Director of Publications, 1215 East Broadway, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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or as interesting if they had been read from a book. . . . I think that these 
movies have been a very important part of the course and one of the parts 
from which I have gained a great deal of information.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 
METHODS 


Rich Bornemann 


» oe is no field of study that requires the use of reproductive material 
as much as that of art history. This has had its consequence both for the 
artist and for the art historian. The name of Blake recalls the incident of an 
artist being influenced by a painter who was in no way close in spirit or in 
technique, and this was due to Blake’s experience with line engravings of 
Michelangelo. Lessing wrote his Laocoon solely from steel-engravings of it. 
It was to fulfill this need of material for comparison purposes that Morelli 
developed his now famous method. We all do not possess the type of retentive 
mind that Furtwangler had, thus it is important that we take advantage of 
recent physical developments which can aid us in obtaining personal, eco- 
nomical reproductions. Research with its eternal copying has been a rather 
laborious task. We hope that the following methods can transform research 
into an aesthetic activity rather than the pedestrian labor it has been in the 
past. In our brief discussions we have centered our perspective around four 
factors: cost, time involved, need for experience, and quality of the repro- 
duced object. 

The use of the 35 mm camera as a research instrument is a recent devel- 
opment in the field of copying. You will need a single lens reflex type 
camera such as a Contax “‘S’’, the Practica, the Practiflex, or the Kine Exacta. 
Here the initial outlay is rather high; however, a good used Practiflex can be 
obtained from reliable camera stores for twenty or thirty dollars. With an 
ordinary type of 35mm camera, such as the Argus and the Kodak 35, it is 
impossible to take a picture when you are closer than three feet from your 
object. Supplementary close-up lenses for ordinary cameras as these can be 
obtained, but they leave something to be desired. They can be used, but it 
calls for measurement for each exposure and with this set-up one is not 
always sure to get the whole picture. With the other type camera, you will 
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need extension tubes. This device performs the task of moving the lens 
farther from the film in your camera, thus enabling you to copy just about 
any size material from 4 to 36 inches away. For illumination two ordinary 
goose neck lamps will suffice. You can use Photo-flood bulbs although I get 
good results with ordinary 75 watt bulbs. If much work is to be done under 
available light, that is, without artificial lights, the use of a light meter is 
essential. Incidentally, a good trick in copying in libraries is to place your 
material some distance away from the windows so that the light from two 
of them falls on your work. 

In recent years, developing methods have been greatly simplified, so that 
it is possible to work without complicated equipment and without a darkroom. 
You will need three items: developing tank, a developer, and a fixer. For 
the developer, Harvey 777 is probably the best solution on the market. It is 
easily prepared and used and lasts indefinitely. Making projection slides from 
35mm negatives is simple. Print your negatives on positive 35mm film instead 
of printing paper. Once the basic processes are established, the equipment can 
be refined into a more elaborate and more efficient device. This can be done 
quite cheaply. For example a stand can be made for holding your camera 
above the material you are copying from ordinary water pipe. The main 
difficulty with this method is the problem of reading the obtained copy. The 
negatives can be read by projecting them on a wall, or they may be used with 
a viewer. There are some viewers which can be held in the hand and there 
are others which set on a desk or table. Or, the negatives may be printed side 
by side on a piece of printing paper and read with a magnifier. For example, 
I have printed 40 pages of Riegl on one sheet of paper, and have no difficulty 
in understanding each letter. A magnifier, resembling binoculars can be built 
for this purpose. The 35mm method of copying is time consuming and 
requires a little practice, but it has its compensations in that the results are 
exceptionally good. The camera is small, easily carried, can take photographs 
in different conditions of light and can be used for other purposes besides 
copying. This method is by far the most economical, the most versatile, and 
the most satisfactory. 

The second method, recently introduced, is copying by the use of the 
“Contoura’”. Basically, this is a portable photostat machine, its chief virtue 
being that it makes actual size copies. For the person who needs reproduction 
of words and needs them often, this is his machine. It is a little bulky, about 
the size of a small brief case, and it is a relatively expensive method. Unob- 
trusive in appearance, and using printing paper which can be handled in 
ordinary light, it is extremely easy to operate and can be used in almost any 
situation. Copies obtained are reversed. To be read they must be held in front 
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of a mirror or photostated again in the “Contoura’’. Developing the paper is 
relatively simple, but it calls for large trays to handle the material and satis- 
factorily dried prints are not too easily obtained. This method is fine for 
copying written material, but reproductions of half-tones are not too well 
defined and sharp. The copies obtained are a little bulky and a little difficult 
to file, but it is the best method for those who want a simple and fast means. 
For those of us who do occasional copying and do not want to purchase 
equipment, the correct use of ordinary high-contrast photographic printing 
paper can give fair results. A sheet of this, preferably a No. 5 type is held 
with the emulsion side down against the matter to be copied by a sheet of 
clear glass. Then a 75 to 100 watt bulb is held for 10-15 seconds, 3 to 4 feet 
away, from the material. There is also a paper specifically made for this type 
work. Called Scona Reflex, it is more adaptable, faster in action, and slightly 
more expensive. Both papers reproduce in reverse and both are developed in a 
solution of ordinary paper developer, such as the Kodak Dektol. Under the 
copyright law, authors are given the sole and exclusive right ‘‘to print, reprint, 
publish, copy, and vend the copyrighted work’’. Statutes make no provision 
for the research worker, but a student has always been allowed to copy. Since 
the above methods are intended to alleviate and serve as a substitute for hand 
copying, we assume that we are still within the bounds of the law. The 
scholar in the last century furthered research by taking advantage of the type- 
writer. We hope that he can take as well the benefits of photography. 
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News Reports 


ARKANSAS 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— 
The Art Department announces the ap- 
pointments of David Smith, sculptor, 
and Edward Millman, painter, as Visit- 
ing Artists for the second semester of 
the academic year 1952-1953, 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS—New faculty mem- 
bers added to the staff are: Harry Krell, 
oil painting and figure drawing; 
Maurice Lapp, painting; and Arthur 
Palmer, figure painting and figure draw- 
ing. Mr. Krell was educated in Ger- 
many. Mr. Lapp received his M.A. at 
the Chicago Art Institute and spent 
1950 in Mexico on a Ryerson Travelling 
Fellowship. Mr. Palmer is widely 
known as a portrait painter. COLLEGE 
OF THE PACIFIC, Pacific Art Center 
—Mrs. Helen Dooley Hodgins has been 
granted a year's leave of absence to study 
Indian culture on the Wallapai Indian 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Arizona. 
Miss Margaret St. George has replaced 
Mrs. Hodgins on the Art Center staff. 
Miss St. George comes from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 
. . « Mr, Richard Reynolds, Chairman 
of the Department, has been appointed 
chairman of the Membership Committee 
of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion. . . . There are three fulltime staff 
members on the art faculty, with three 
to five others cooperating on part time 
assignments. The college is considering 
an expansion in the field of ceramics. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE—In Oc- 
tober, the Art Department organized an 
exhibition of paintings, prints and 
photographs by former art majors. 
During November the department ex- 
hibited paintings by Mary Finley Fry, 
Robert Holdeman, and H. W. Kanne, 
Jr., all members of the California 
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Watercolor Society. POMONA COL- 
LEGE—Seymour Slive has assumed 
duties as chairman of the Art Depart- 
ment after a year's leave of absence 
spent in the Netherlands on a Ful- 
bright Fellowship. He is currently at 
work on a catalogue of Rembrandt 
drawings in America and is interested 
in obtaining material from collectors for 
this catalogue. Address Mr. Slive at 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
SAN DIEGO FINE ARTS GALLERY 
—Thomas B. Robertson has recently 
been named Director of the Gallery. For 
the past year, he has served as the Act- 
ing Director following retirement of 
Dr. Reginald Poland in July, 1950. 
Robertson is this year’s President of the 
Western Association of Art Museum 
Directors, and has conducted courses in 
art history at San Diego State College. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Andre 
Girard, French painter, has presented 
to the Stanford Library a set of 14 pen 
and ink sketches in which he depicts 
scenes of Christ's sentence, crucifixion, 
and burial. The sketches were the pre- 
liminary work for 2 x 7 foot oil paint- 
ings which Girard has executed on the 
walls of St. Ann’s, the Newman Club 
chapel in Palo Alto. They are approxi- 
mately half the size of the finished 
work, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, Santa Barbara College—Quarters 
for the Department of Art including a 
well-equipped gallery have been com- 
pleted at the Goleta Campus as part of 
the University’s preparation to occupy 
the new location. , . . Catherine Conkey 
Campbell, former acting chairman, has 
returned from a sabbatical devoted in 
part to an exploration of children’s 
attitudes toward art at different age 
levels. . . . William Dole has had two 
paintings accepted by the California 
Water Color Society: The Churches, Il, 
for an annual, and Across the Valley, 
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for a traveling show. . . . The complex 
relationships of the several painters 
named Jewett and the indications of 
music and art talent among their de- 
scendants are being studied by Elliot 
Evans. Biographical studies of four in 
the group have been accepted for the 
N.Y.H.S. new biographical dictionary 
of American artists. . . . Renzo Fenci 
judged in the Sculpture section of the 
California State Fair, 1952. . . . Jacob 
Lindberg-Hansen, after returning from 
Sabbatical in his native Denmark is 
translating Pola Gauguin’s Life of 
Edvard Munch from the Norwegian. 
He prepared a complete photographic 
record of Munch's little world at 
Aasgaardstrand before it was completely 
destroyed by a new highway construc- 
tion. . . . In cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Central 
Coast Section Director, E. E. Ericson and 
Ceramist Jeanne de Nejer are giving 
a winter course, “The Arts,” at Santa 
Maria. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA—A drawing by Pro- 
fessor Francis de Erdely was awarded a 
purchase prize in the Denver Art 
Museum’s “58th Annual Exhibition of 
Western Art.” Another drawing, The 
Clown, has been added to the draw- 
ing collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago from the exhibition, “A Survey 
of Drawings from Twelve Nations, 
1945 to 1952." In November, Pro- 
fessor de Erdely served as a juror of 
the Arizona State Fair Art Exhibit in 
Phoenix. . . . Dr. Julius Heller partici- 
pated in the national Conference on Art 
in Education at Columbia University, 
November 19-22. . . . Paul B. Flick, 
visiting Assistant Professor of Art Edu- 
cation, is on leave from Pennsylvania 
State College, where he took earlier 
training. . . . Professor Merrell Gage, in 
charge of Sculpture, is spending a sab- 
batical period abroad. Stephen Zakian, 
Zadkine student and young California 
sculptor, is teaching Gage’s courses. . . . 
Keith Crown, Assistant Professor of 
Fine Arts, was awarded the first prize 


for painting in the Artists Equity 
summer exhibition in Los Angeles. . . . 
Professor Edgar Ewing is exhibiting in 
the Metropolitan Museum Exhibition of 
American Watercolors and Drawings, 
and the Long Beach Municipal Gallery 
Exhibition of American Painting. Ewing 
won the purchase award in oils at the 
Los Angeles County Museum's 1952 
Annual Exhibition. James Jarvis, candi- 
date for the M.F.A. degree, won the 
third prize in this exhibition. 


COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO— 
Rudolph O. Pozzatti, M.F.A. 1950, has 
received a Fulbright to Europe where he 
will study in Italy for a year. In addi- 
tion he will be given a one man exhi- 
bition of his work in the graphic field 
at the Chicago Art Institute in the 
spring of 1953. . . . Another student, 
Miss Elizabeth Krystyniak, B.F.A. 
honor graduate last June, received the 
University Travel Scholarship, the 
Hendrik Willem van Loon Fellowship 
for study in The Netherlands, and the 
Fulbright Travel award. She is now 
studying in Holland. Terence 
Grieder, B.F.A. 1952, also received the 
University Travel Scholarship, and 
traveled in Europe all summer. . . . 
Richard Wagner, M.F.A., received third 
award for his print The Somnambulist, 
at the National Delta Phi Delta Con- 
vention held at Minneapolis. John Burt 
received honorable mention for his 
welded-iron sculpture, The Mask. Mr. 
Burt also received a purchase recom- 
mendation for his welded-iron sculp- 
ture, Crucifixion, in the Denver Annual. 
. . . Miss Dorothy Eisenbach, Associate 
Professor of Fine Arts, exhibited a color 
print at the first biennial exhibition 
entitled “50 Indiana Prints,” at the 
John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis. 
. . . The Mime, a dry-point by Mr. 
Wendell Black, University of Colorado, 
has been purchased from the Bradley 
Print Show. Also purchased was a color 
wood block by Robert Huck entitled 
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The Hunter. ... A drawing by Wen- 
dell H. Black and a water color by Lynn 
R. Wolfe were chosen for the “Ameri- 
can Water Colors, Drawings and Prints 
—1953” exhibition at the Metropolitan. 
. . » Dorothy Eisenbach received a $50 
award for her water color Madonna and 
Lynn R. Wolfe a $100 award for his 
Nativity in the International Hallmark 
Art Award Competition. . . . The uni- 
versity has recently installed a welded 
iron sculpture by Lynn Wolfe in one of 
the dormitories on campus. 


CONNECTICUT 


YALE UNIVERSITY—Walter Feld- 
man, Instructor in Drawing and Paint- 
ing in the Division of the Arts, has 
received a $500 award for a woodcut 
print entered in the print, drawing and 
water color competition of the Metro- 
politan. Mr. Feldman's print, The Final 
Agony, deals with the Crucifixion. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
—Marjorie Booton, art teacher in the 
Washington area, has been appointed to 
the faculty to teach in the newly estab- 
lished art teachers training program. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY—"Tribute to W. W. Cor- 
coran” opened the university's fifth 
season of art exhibitions arranged by 
John Russell Mason, Librarian and 
Curator of Art. The exhibition included 
eighteen paintings from the original 
collection presented by Mr. Corcoran 
to the Corcoran Gallery. . . . In Novem- 
ber, “Turkish Textiles of the 16th, 17th 
and 18th Centuries” from the Textile 
Museum in Washington were exhibited. 
This exhibition is the second in a series 
of loans from the Textile Museum, the 
only museum in America dedicated 
solely to ancient textiles. . . . Paint- 
ings by Augustus Vincent Tack from 
The Phillips Collection were shown 
from December 3—31. THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS—An announcement 
from the Copyright Office, Library of 


Congress, Washington 25, states that its 
catalogue on Works of Art, 7—11A, is 
issued semiannually, at $2.00 per year. 
Further information available from the 
above address. THE PHILLIPS COL- 
LECTION—A catalogue of the collec- 
tion has been published recently. It de- 
scribes the approximately 1,000 works 
in the collection, and contains about 300 
reproductions. For information, write 
The Phillips Collection, 1600 2l1st, 
N.W., Washington 9. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Mr. Edmund Lewandowski, Head of 
the Department of Art, announces the 
Sixth Annual Art Seminar to be held at 
the Ringling Museum of Art at 
Sarasota, Florida, April 20 through 25, 
1953. “Rubens and the Flemish Tradi- 
tion,” the 1953 theme, is particularly 
appropriate for presentation at the 
Ringling Museum, which has one of 
the most important collections of 
Rubens’ paintings in this country. The 
names of this year’s speakers have not 
yet been announced. KEY WEST ART 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
U. S. Navy has given the Society per- 
mission to use the East Martello 
Towers (an old fortification) as an art 
gallery and museum. The citadel, built 
in 1861, overlooks the Atlantic Ocean 
It has a high central lookout tower, 
immense arches, a patio landscaped with 
tropical plants, and two-foot thick walls 
of rosy brick. The Society has completed 
a program of extensive repairs and in- 
stallations. Current exhibition: “Por- 
trait of Key West” by local artists. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY—The Robert F. Carr Memo- 
rial Chapel of St. Saviour, first ecclesi- 
astical structure to be designed by Mies 
van der Rohe, was dedicated on Octo- 
ber 26 at Illinois Tech. The new chapel 
is of brick, steel, and glass construction. 
Outside dimensions are 60 feet long, 37 
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feet wide, and 19 feet high. MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY—An exhibition of the 
work of David Squiers, entitled “Four- 
Dimensional Projection,” was shown at 
the Architectural League of New York 
in November. Mr. Squiers is the head 
of the Art Department at Millikin. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY— 
The summer 1952 issue of Art in 
America was devoted to a monograph 
on the American nineteenth century 
painter Junius R. Sloan by J. Carson 
Webster, Professor of the History of 
Art. . . . Wilbert Seidel, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art, has returned from a year's 
study of the teaching of design in 
American colleges and universities. His 
trip was made possible through a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. . . . Edward 
A. Maser, recently back from three years 
of research and museum work in Italy 
and Germany, has joined the faculty 
as Instructor in the History of Art. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY—Mr. Carlton Ball, a member of 
the arts faculty, and Mr, Aaron Bohrod, 
formerly artist-in-residence, and now 
artist-in-residence at the University of 
Wisconsin, collaborated on an exhibi- 
tion of pottery held at the A.A.A. 
Gallery in New York during October. 

. Sigfried Reinhardt is at present 
visiting artist, giving conferences to ad- 
vanced students in painting, and han- 
dling a phase of the work in the funda- 
mentals class for art majors. . . . UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Chicago 
Campus—An exhibition of “45 Draw- 
ings from the Collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art” in New York was on 
view at the Art Gallery on Navy Pier, 
November 26 through December 16. 
The works ranged in date from 1910 to 
1949, and included many important con- 
temporary artists, European and Ameri- 
can. The exhibition was arranged by 
Kenneth Shopen of the University Art 
Gallery. Urbana-Champaign Campus— 
The Annual Midwestern College Art 
Conference, October 30, 31, and No- 
vember 1, was held at the University of 


Illinois. Directors of art galleries and 
art educators from Colorado to Ohio 
and as far south as Kentucky attended. 
Francis Henry Taylor was a speaker at 
the conference. Panel discussions were 
held on the subjects of “University and 
College Art Collections and Exhibition 
Programs,” “The Place of the Artist- 
Craftsman and Crafts in the University 
and College,” and “Art Criticism.” 
Several exhibitions were arranged in 
connection with the Conference. These 
included thesis paintings by recent grad- 
uate students; the first complete show- 
ing of the works acquired by the Uni- 
versity from the five Illinois exhibitions 
of “Contemporary American Painting”; 
jewelry, ceramics, and weaving by 24 
craftsmen-teachers from colleges, uni- 
versities and art schools of the Midwest; 
and forty selected oil paintings by mem- 
bers of the art faculties of the “Big 
Ten’’—Michigan State, Ohio State, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and the Universities of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and IIli- 
nois. The idea of this last exhibition 
originated at Michigan State, and fol- 
lowing the showing at the University 
of Illinois the paintings are circulating 
to the other participating institutions. 
Paintings, drawings and water 
colors by artist-in-residence, Abraham 
Rattner, are being exhibited in the 
galleries of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts through January 24. 
Representing a quarter-century of Ratt- 
ner’s work, the show includes some 40 
oils, 50 drawings, and 50 water colors 
—probably the largest and most compre- 
hensive collection of his work to date. 
. . . Professors Lee Chesney and Robert 
Marx are represented by prints in the 
Metropolitan’s survey “American Water- 
colors, Prints and Drawings—1953.” 


INDIANA 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY—Henry 
Hope, Chairman of the Department, 
has returned to the campus after a 
year of sabbatical leave during which 
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he has been working on a biography of 
Jacques Lipschitz. . . . Alton Pickens, 
Assistant Professor of Painting, has re- 
turned to the campus after a year's 
leave of absence spent in travel and 
study abroad. . . . Arthur Deshaises, 
Instructor in Graphic Arts, is on leave 
of absence this year to accept a Ful- 
bright Fellowship in France. During 
his absence courses in Graphic Arts are 
being taught by Visiting Instructor, 
Seong Moy. The department held a 
retrospective exhibition of paintings and 
prints by Seong Moy during the month 
of November. . . . Professor Otto Bren- 
del spent the summer in Europe conduct- 
ing a tour of University students. While 
there, he read a paper in the field of 
ancient art at the International Con- 
gress of History of Art in Amsterdam. 
He spent the last few weeks in Rome 
where he continued work on his History 
of Roman Art. THE JOHN HERRON 
ART INSTITUTE—Mr. William Thon, 
of Port Clyde, Maine, spent the month 
of October giving a special course in 
water color painting for the benefit of 
upper-classmen in the school. . . . Paul 
Wehr, commercial artist and instructor 
at the school, recently cooperated with 
Raphael Wolff of Hollywood in pro- 
ducing for Collins, Miller & Hutchings 
of Chicago a film on the subject of 
color engraving. A painting of Mr. 
Wehr's is shown in the process of 
being painted by the artist, and the 
making of the plates and subsequent 
steps in the preparation for reproduction 
are pictorialized in the film. . . . Ed- 
mund Brucker, instructor, and gradu- 
ates Donald Peters and George Mess, 
are represented in the Metropolitan ex- 
hibition of water colors and prints. . . . 
An exhibition of oils, water colors, 
prints and sculpture by members of the 
faculty were on display at the South 
Bend Art Association from December 
7 through December 20. WABASH 
COLLEGE—J. D. Forbes, Professor of 
History and Fine Arts at Wabash Col- 
lege, has been named Editor-elect of the 


Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians to succeed Walter L. Creese 
of the University of Louisville. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Miss 
Vida Harris has returned to her posi- 
tion as Associate Professor of Art after 
a year at Holman Institute, Agra, India. 
Miss Harris was awarded a Fulbright 
Fellowship for teaching and research. 
. . « Mrs. Jess Alexander, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art, is studying in Paris this 
year... . After the Bath, a sculpture of 
a duck by Professor J. C. Heintzelman, 
was shown in the third Mid-America 
annual exhibit at the William Rockhill 
Nelson gallery in Kansas City. Another 
piece of sculpture, Solitude, by Profes- 
sor Heintzelman is being shown in a 
national exhibit in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts in January. ... Miss 
Dorothy Trepal, from the University of 
Connecticut, is a graduate assistant on 
the Art Staff this year. . . . Exhibitions 
this year include: Wood Carved Ani- 
mals by Dick Voth, Wichita, Oct. 3-24; 
Oil paintings by American artists, Feb. ; 
IBM collection of paintings from Great 
Britain, March 29-April 19; Textiles 
from Elenhank, husband & wife de- 
signer team, April 1-20; Western seri- 
graph institute, April 13-May 15. 
KANSAS STATE FEDERATION OF 
ART—The Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Federation of 
Art was held in Emporia on November 
22, 1952. Professor Norman Eppink, 
Head of the Department of Art, Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia, and 
his staff were hosts to the Federation. 
Featured speaker at the meeting was Dr. 
Eugene McFarland, Head of the De- 
partment of Art, Wichita University, 
and Director of the Wichita Art 
Museum. Again this year the Federation 
is circulating a number of exhibitions, 
primarily representing the work of 
artists of the region. Inquiries should 
be addressed to John F. Helm, Jr., Di- 
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rector, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LI.- 
BRARY, Junior Art Gallery—The 
Junior Gallery arranges loans from the 
major museums and compiles art exhi- 
bitions especially for children. The 
Winter program was as follows: through 
December 5, “Black Magic,” authentic 
primitive masks and fetishes designed to 
perform magic functions. First primitive 
exhibition in this vicinity. December 9- 
January 2, ‘Season's Greetings,” good 
Christmas cards and wrappings from art 
museums, design schools, and private 
collections, accompanied by a free 
Christmas workshop for juniors (ages 
6-18). January 7-February 6, “Chil- 
dren's Books from 50 Countries,” a 
collection compiled jointly by the U. S. 
Information Center and the Children’s 
Library Association, accompanied by 
posters, maps, and costumes. Story 
hours are being given by foreign stu- 
dents. UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
—During the month of October the 
university presented an exhibition of the 
work of Victor Hammer, artist-in-resi- 
dence at Transylvania College. Eighty- 
five paintings, drawings, and prints 
hung in the Fine Arts Gallery. They 
were selected from the bulk of the 
artist's work of Dr. Donald L. Weis- 
mann, head of the Department of Art. 


MARYLAND 


THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF 
ART—On January 20, the museum 
opened to public showing for the first 
time the Edward J. Gallagher III Me- 
morial Collection of contemporary 
American paintings. Formed especially 
for the Museum, and with its coopera- 
tion, the collection contains twenty can- 
vases representing mineteen American 
artists. Outstanding examples of work 
by some of the foremost painters of this 
century are included. The exhibition 
will continue through March 1. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


GROVER CRONIN, WALTHAM— 
This October, the Grover Cronin store 
in Waltham inaugurated a series of 
annual contemporary art exhibitions, in 
cooperation with the Boris Mirski 
Gallery of Boston and the de Cordova 
Museum in Lincoln. Artists exhibiting 
were Mitchell Siporin, David Aronson, 
Karl Zerbe, Arthur Polonsky, and 
Alfred Duca. The exhibit included 40 
paintings and sculptures. In connection 
with the exhibit, Fred Walki of the de 
Cordova Museum and Mitchell Siporin 
spoke on contemporary art. The project 
was undertaken by Cronin’s as an edu- 
cational venture in a city where there 
are no museums or galleries. GEORGE 
BINET PRINT COLLECTION—Exhi- 
bition XI, Contemporary Italian Prints, 
and exhibition XV, International Selec- 
tion, are now available. Address the 
above, Brimfield, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


ALBION COLLEGE—During Febru- 
ary, paintings by Vernon Bobitt and 
Constance Fowler, of the staff, will be 
on exhibition. . . . Art film programs 
will be presented February 27 and 
March 20. DETROIT INSTITUTE OF 
ARTS—The 43rd annual ‘Michigan 
Artists Exhibition, November 18-De- 
cember 21, included 263 works (60 of 
them sculpture) selected from about 
1600 entries. Jurors were Philip R. 
Adams, museum critic, and Aaron 
Bohrod, artist. Top award went to Wal- 
ter Midener, Detroit sculptor, for his 
mahogany sculpture The Sisters, previ- 
ously exhibited in the Metropolitan's 
sculpture show. UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN—The College of Archi- 
tecture and Design, University Museum 
of Art, Department of Fine Arts, garden 
clubs and other interested civic groups 
in Ann Arbor, cooperated in the pres- 
entation of a Japanese Festival, October 
12-November 2, commemorating the re- 
cent signing of the Peace Treaty. Com- 
bining aspects of art exhibition and 
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flower show, the Festival was held in 
the Museum. It entailed construction of 
Japanese interiors and installation of 
Japanese art objects, including the Nel- 
son Gallery's large Konin wood Bod- 
hisattva. Among various special pro- 
grams presented, were a reception for 
the Japanese Ambassador and a lecture 
on Japanese sculpture by Professor 
James Marshall Plumer. 


MINNESOTA 


SAINT PAUL GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART—An exhibition, 
“Fiber, Clay and Metal,” was held No- 
vember 17-December 24. Jurors were 
Bernard Leach, Soetsu Yanagi, Shoji 
Hamada, Robert von Neumann, Hilma 
Berglund and John Rood. Statements by 
the jurors indicated that in the selection 
of entries, their emphasis was on tradi- 
tion and the limitations imposed by the 
materials. 


MISSOURI 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY—A new 
$800,000 building of modern design is 
now under construction on the campus 
at Jefferson City. It will house the art 
and music faculties and include a 1500 
seat auditorium. James D. Parks, Chair- 
man, has planned the art department in 
collaboration with architects Jamieson 
and Spearl of St. Louis. Mr. Parks re- 
cently had a one man show of oils, 
water colors, and lithographs at Fisk 
University. . . . Mrs. Venda Jean Seals 
has been added to the staff of the art 
department as assistant instructor. THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY— 
Two recent events were the presentation 
of murals by Elemer Polony on October 
21, and an exhibition of European 
Sketches by Frederic James, November 
9-26. 


NEBRASKA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Pro- 
fessor Walter Meigs, instructor in ad- 
vanced painting leaves at the end of 


the semester to become Associate Profes- 
sor and Head of the Department of Art 
at the University of Connecticut. His 
painting The Red Table Cloth was 
purchased by the Denver Art Museum, 
his Predella for Progress was purchased 
by the Springfield Art Museum, and his 
Archeological Find was invited to the 
Carnegie International. . . . Mr. Rudy 
Pozzati, instructor in advanced painting 
and graphics at the university is re- 
cipient of a Fulbright award to study 
in Italy. He sailed September 17 and 
will make his home in Florence. . . . Le- 
Roy Burket, instructor in painting and 
graphics has returned from two years of 
study in Paris. He has been promoted 
to the rank of Assistant Professor. From 
September 15-October 15, a one man 
show of his work was held in the Uni- 
versity Galleries. . . . Mrs. Freda 
Spaulding, instructor in design and in- 
terior decoration received her M.F.A. 
degree from the University of Colorado. 

. . The annual faculty show is being 
held from January 9-February 8, and 
the Nebraska Art Association's 63rd 
annual will be held March 1-March 29. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, WOMAN'S COLLEGE—Spon- 
sored by the Art and Home Economics 
Departments, the International Textile 
Exhibition opened November 3. The 
display included articles of original de- 
sign in different textiles submitted by 
U. S. professionals. Alexander Girard 
served as juror. First prizes were as 
follows: woven rugs—Miss Thelma 
Stoner, Celo, N.C.; woven clothing 
fabrics—Ed Rossbach, Berkeley, Calif.; 
woven drapery—Jack Larsen, New York 
City; printed drapery—Miss Katherine 
Westphal, Berkeley, Calif.; woven up- 
holstery—Doris Coulter, Bryan, Texas; 
printed table linens—Thelma Stoner. 
Articles in the exhibition winning 
awards become the property of 
Woman's College. The designs remain 
the property of the designers. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN ARTIST—As a service 
to groups joining its association of 
amateur artists, the American Artist 
magazine maintains a file of artists in- 
terested in part time teaching through- 
out the country. Nothing is charged for 
listing or placement. State age, experi- 
ence, present occupation and hourly fee 
expected for both individual and group 
instruction. Address Teacher File, c/o 
American Artist magazine, 24 W. 40 St., 
New York 18. THE AMERICAN 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY—The So- 
ciety offers ten grants-in-aid for study 
in a Seminar in Numismatics to be held 
at its Museum, June through August, 
1953. These grants will be available to 
students of high competence who will 
have completed at least one year’s gradu- 
ate study in Classics, Archaeology, Ori- 
ental Languages, History, Economics, 
Art or other humanistic fields. Each 
study-grant will carry a stipend of $500. 
This offer is restricted to students en- 
rolled in universities in the United States 
and Canada. Further information and 
application forms may be obtained from 
The American Numismatic Society, 
Broadway between 155th and 156th Sts., 
New York 32. Completed applications 
must be filed by March 1, 1953. THE 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK—lIn accordance with annual pro- 
cedure, 17 students were awarded merit 
scholarships this fall. A jury consisting 
of Doris Lee, Armin Landeck, and 
Vernon Porter, Director of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, met on Sep- 
tember 30, and made their selections on 
the basis of the promise shown in 
examples of work submitted by 145 
applicants. The League Merit Scholar- 
ships are open annually to all art stu- 
dents, and provide for one class of the 
student’s choice for the school year of 
eight months. A painting, the 


Gutenberg mural, by Edward Laning, 
instructor in painting and drawing, has 
been reproduced by the U. S. Post 


Office, and appeared on a three cent 
postage stamp. THE COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK—A 
bronze plaque honoring the memory of 
307 former City College students who 
lost their lives in World War II was 
unveiled Sunday, December 7, in the 
college's Great Hall. The plaque, de- 
signed and executed by Professor Albert 
P. d'Andrea, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Art, was unveiled in the pres- 
ence of families of the deceased as part 
of the college’s observance of Pearl 
Harbor Day. Spyros Soupios presented 
the plaque on behalf of alumni of the 
college's ROTC. COLUMBIA UNI. 
VERSITY, School of Architecture—In 
an attempt to bring together thinking of 
painters, sculptors, craftsmen and archi- 
tects, a series of one-man shows and 
group exhibitions by young American 
artists has been undertaken by the stu- 
dent body of the School of Architecture. 
At the opening of each show, there will 
be a critique placing the work in its 
relative position in the American crea- 
tive scene, pointing up the frame of 
reference within which the artist oper- 
ates, the values the architect can obtain 
from the work, and effects of archi- 
tectural and environmental changes on 
the creative work of the artist. The 
painters who are contributing their work 
to this series include: Bob Conover, 
Peter Busa, Rachel Saf, Andre Racz, 
Maccabbi Greenfield, and Steve Munno. 
The critics who are discussing the work 
are Meyer Schapiro of Columbia, 
Gordon Broun of Hunter, and Clement 
Greenberg of Commentary. The exhibits 
and lectures are free to the public and 
take place in the lounge of Avery Hall. 
. . . School of Painting and Sculpture— 
Leo Manso and Ruth Reeves are con- 
ducting courses in Creative Design. . . . 
Instructors John Heliker and Ralph 
Mayer have been awarded Guggenheim 
Fellowships. Instructor Arthur Osver 
was awarded a Prix de Rome. Instructor 
Eleanor Heusser received a Fulbright 
Fellowship for creative work in Austria. 
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In addition, the following students re- 
ceived Fulbright Fellowships: Irena M. 
Borodziej, B.F.A., 1951; Lathrop Jor- 
dan, B.F.A., 1951; David Manzella, 
B.F.A., 1951; Alexander Russo, B.F.A., 
1952. FILMSTRIP HOUSE—Two series 
of films entitled “History of American 
Art” and “History of Western Art” 
have been prepared from Herbert Budek 
material. For information write The 
Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., New 
York 4, N.Y. THE GUGGENHEIM 
FOUNDATION—Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, this fall announced the ap- 
pointment of James Johnson Sweeney as 
Director of the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum. Mr. Sweeney assumed 
his duties in October. Miss Hilla 
Rebay retired as Director on March 29, 
1952. On the site of the present 
museum, the trustees plan to construct 
a new museum building designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright to house the 
Foundation’s collection of paintings. 
HUNTER COLLEGE—The 2nd In- 
ternational Art Film Festival was held at 
Hunter College Auditorium, November 
28-30. Sponsors were the American 
Federation of Arts, Film Advisory 
Center, and Woodstock Artists Associa- 
tion, Thirty-five new films were shown 
at a charge of $12.50 for a series ticket. 
INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS 
SOCIETY has released its second and 
third series of original prints. Informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing IGAS 
at 141 W. 54th St., New York 19. THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
—Three student fellowships of $4,000 
each are being offered for the third 
consecutive year to qualified graduate 
students now studying in the Fine Arts 
Departments of universities in the 
United States. Additional information 
and application forms may be obtained 
through the Dean or Chairman of the 
Art Department in the applicant's gradu- 
ate school or from Sterling A. Callisen, 
Dean of Education and Extension at the 
Metropolitan Museum. The appoint- 


ments will be announced on or before 
April 15, 1953. . . . Over five hundred 
artists are included in the exhibition of 
contemporary American water colors, 
drawings and prints showing at the 
Metropolitan from December 5-January 
25. Awards of eighteen prizes totaling 
$9,000 were announced at the opening. 
Juries in four different cities selected 
approximately eight per cent of the 
entries received. Well over half were 
submitted in New York, from which 
362 were selected. 42 out of 496 were 
picked in Atlanta; 69 out of 808 in 
San Francisco and 86 out of 1,350 in 
Chicago. THE MUSEUM OF MODERN 
ART—The International Sculpture 
Competition, sponsored by the London 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, will be 
conducted for the United States by the 
Museum of Modern Art, where a 
selected group of the sculpture maquettes 
are being exhibited during January. The 
theme of the competition is “The Un- 
known Political Prisoner.” In London, 
£11,500 in prizes will be awarded, and 
the sculpture winning the grand prize 
will be erected im a city not as yet 
designated. The Museum will supervise 
all arrangements for the American 
group of sculpture, from which 11 will 
be selected by a national jury to be 
sent to London for final judging by an 
international jury. The U. S. jury for 
the competition is composed of: Andrew 
Carnduff Ritchie, Director, Department 
of Painting and Sculpture, Museum of 
Modern Art; Daniel Catton Rich, Di- 
rector and Curator of Paintings, Art 
Institute of Chicago; Hans Swarzensky, 
Fellow in Research, Boston Museum 
of Fine Art; Charles Seymour, Curator 
of Renaissance Art, Yale University Art 
Gallery; Henri Marceau, Associate Di- 
rector and Chief of Division of Painting 
and Sculpture, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the 
Museum Collections, will represent the 
United States on the international jury. 
A representative number of entries will 
be selected from each country to be 
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forwarded to London for the inter- 
national exhibition and judging. . . 
About 35 works selected from the Ed- 
ward G. Robinson Collection and not 
before publicly shown, will be on view 
March 4-April 12. . . . On exhibition 
until February 15 is “De Stijl,” a large 
show of paintings, sculpture, architec- 
tural models and designs, and furnish- 
ings executed by the masters of the 
movement which originated in Holland 
in 1917. The show came to the U. S. 
from Amsterdam and the Biennale in 
Venice. G. Rietveld, Dutch architect 
and designer of the exhibition, installed 
the exhibition here. . . . On December 
10, Alfred Barr gave an_ illustrated 
address on “Art Under the Soviet and 
Nazi Dictatorships.” NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY, Institute of Fine Arts— 
On November 25, Dr. Alfred Salmony, 
Professor of Fine Arts, gave an illus- 
trated lecture at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts on “Indian Influence on the Pre- 
Buddhist Art of China.”” UNESCO, 
Panel on Museums—On September 14, 
Unesco opened a four-week Seminar on 
“The Role of Museums in Education” 
at the Brooklyn Museum. Attending the 
Seminar were 42 participants, including 
seven U. S. delegates appointed by the 
State Department. . . . The American 
Federation of Arts will offer member 
institutions, the Unesco exhibition of 
reproductions of drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci. The Collection can be secured 
from the AFA’s Circulating Exhibition 
Headquarters, Attention: Mr. Thomas 
M. Messer, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28. WHITNEY MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ART—Current at the 
Whitney from January 8-March 1 is a 
retrospective exhibition of the works of 
Loren Maclver and I. Rice Pereira. 
Accessions to the permanent collection 
for the years 1951 and 1952 will be 
shown from March 5-29. 


NEW YORK STATE 
HOFSTRA COLLEGE—Artist Emily 


Lowe had a one man exhibition in Me- 


morial Hall, October 27-November 7. 
MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR IN- 
STITUTE—A one man show of the oil 
paintings of Jason Schoener, instructor 
at the School of Art and Utica College, 
is being held in the Gallery during 
January. Visiting artists at the School 
this year have been Hans Wildenhain, 
potter, from the American School for 
Craftsmen in Rochester, and painter 
William Thon. . . . The regional show, 
“Artists of Central New York,” is be- 
ing held in February. Jurors are Isabel 
Bishop, David Smith, and Edgar 
Schenck. 


OHIO 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Hazel 
Janicki and her husband, William 
Schock, were presented in a two-man 
show at the Institute in November. 
Schock is on the faculty of Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART—Exhibitions on 
view during the Fall season included a 
one-man show of faculty member Frank 
Wilcox and a retrospective exhibition 
of Herbert Bayer. Joseph Warren Mc- 
Cullough, graduate and Page Scholarship 
winner from the Cleveland Institute of 
Art, 1948, and M.F.A. from Yale Uni- 
versity has been appointed Assistant to 
the Director. A substantial grant-in-aid 
has been made by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to the Cleveland Institute of Art's 
Industrial Design Department for schol- 
arships, equipment, and competition 
prizes in this field. Interested students of 
advanced standing may write to the 
Director for further information. Faculty 
members Viktor Schreckengost, Peter 
Dubaniewicz and Carl Gaertner as well 
as graduates Charles Burchfield, Clar- 
ence Carter, Edmund Brucker, Anthony 
Vaiksnoras and Bryce Ford are repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Exhibition of 
Water Colors, Drawings, and Prints. 
Alumni member William Zorach’s fa- 
mous “Mother and Child” was recently 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. 
THE COLUMBUS GALLERY OF 
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FINE ARTS—Mr. Joseph V. Canzani 
has succeeded Mr. Alan L. McCroskery 
as Dean of the Columbus Art School. 
Mr. McCroskery has returned east to 
work as an industrial designer. . . . The 
following artists have been added to the 
part time staff of the School: Emerson 
Burkhart, Edmund Kuehn, Charles 
Bowen, Robert Colopy, Dorothy Getz, 
and Ann Kleeck. . . . Publication of the 
Gallery's Quarterly Bulletin has been 
suspended since Vol. 21, #2, May, 
1952. This was done to enable the 
Gallery to publish a catalogue of the 
permanent collections upon which work 
is being pursued. OBERLIN COLLEGE 
—Five galleries and dealers contributed 
items to the Student Purchase Show in 
October. The show was first set up some 
years ago to teach students and others 
that it is possible to begin a sound art 
collection at moderate cost. Items in the 
show are largely prints. The galleries 
and dealers who cooperate usually make 
special prices for the things they send. 
The Allen Art Museum offers the show 
for its educational value and seeks only 
to meet the expenses involved, not to 
make a profit. . . . An exhibition of 
prints and paintings by Paul Arnold and 
Forbes Whiteside, two faculty artists, 
was featured from November 13-Decem- 
ber 1. 


OREGON 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE—From 
January 26-February 14, oil paintings 
and water colors by David McCosh, Pro- 
fesser of Art at the University of Ore- 
gon, will be on exhibit. .. . A series of 
illustrated art discussions on contempo- 
rary American architecture, painting, in- 
dustrial design, sculpture and crafts will 
be given during the winter and spring in 
the Memorial Union. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE—Completion of the series of 
The Land Grant frescoes in Old Main 
afforded the opportunity for a motion 
picture study of Henry Varnum Poor 


working in this mural medium. A color 
film, ‘Painting a True Fresco”, showing 
in detail all stages of the fresco process, 
has been produced by the College and is 
now ready for distribution. Inquiries 
may be directed to Frank S. Neusbaum, 
Motion Picture and Recording Studio, 
112 W. College Avenue, State College, 
Pa. ... The lecture program of the Divi- 
sion of Fine and Applied Art for the 
winter season includes addresses by 
Homer A. Thompson on the excavation 
of the Athenian Agora; by Lloyd Good- 
rich on Homer, Eakins and Ryder; and 
by staff members, a series of lecture- 
readings dealing with the writings of 
four painters—Delacroix, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, and Marin. THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH—Virgil Cantini and 
Robert L. Alexander have been appointed 
instructors on the teaching staff of the 
Fine Arts Department. Mr. Cantini was 
formerly a teacher of arts and ceramics 
at Schenley High School. Robert Alex- 
ander has had previous teaching experi- 
ence at Queens College, Rhode Island 
School of Design, and the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University. 


VIRGINIA 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE—Mrs. Beatrice von Keller 
who has been Head of the Art Depart- 
ment for many years retired in June, 
1952. Her successor as Professor of Art 
and Head of the Department is Dr. 
Mary F. Williams who is teaching his- 
tory of art courses. The continuing mem- 
bers of the staff, who give primarily 
studio courses, are Pierre Daura, and 
Robert S. Fuller. . . . The formal open- 
ing of the new Art Gallery building was 
held on Thursday, December 11. The 
Gallery was built on the campus in co- 
operation with the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., which will 
have the use of the building to store its 
art treasures in the event of a national 
emergency. The building, fire-proof and 
air-conditioned, is designed in accord- 
ance with the most modern principles of 
museum construction. It is one story in 
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height, 149 feet long and 52 feet wide. 
The walls are of concrete block con- 
struction with brick veneer on the ex- 
terior. The staff of the National Gallery 
worked with the College on plans for 
the opening. An exhibition of some of 
the outstanding works from the Gallery 
was sent to Randolph-Macon for the 
event. Dr. Raymond Stites was the prin- 
cipal speaker. WILLIAMSBURG—Euro- 
pean Influences in American Craftsman- 
ship will be traced through architecture, 
furniture, paintings, textiles and ce- 
ramics as the central theme of the 1953 
Williamsburg Antiques Forum. The 
Forum is being held in two similar five- 
day sessions beginning January 19 and 
26. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
—Melvin Kohler, who for four years 
managed the affairs of the Henry Gal- 
lery on the campus of the university, has 
resigned to take up a career in Anchor- 
age, Alaska. He will be connected with 
the Civic Center there including an art 
shop. During his four years here, he 
made a remarkable record as an organ- 
izer and designer of exhibitions. Gervais 
Reed, a Yale graduate in art history, will 
replace Mr. Kohler. . . . Gerald From- 
berg, who was trained at Brooklyn Col- 
lege under Chermayeff and Kepes, has 
joined the staff. . . . A series of exer- 
cises in observance of the 500th anni- 
versary of the birth of Leonardo da 
Vinci, were held November 12-21. The 
events included a Symposium and a 
number of lectures. Related exhibitions 
were held at the Henry Gallery and the 
Seattle Art Museum. 


WISCONSIN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCON- 
SIN—Staff additions to the Department 
of Art Education include Professor Hum- 
bert Albrizio, sculptor, who came to 
Madison from the University of Iowa; 
Assistant Professor D. Alexander Sever- 
ino who had been Head of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Product Design at the 


Fall River Technical Institute, Fall River, 
Massachusetts; and Assistant Professor 
Michael F. Andrews, who had been on 
the staff of the University of Southern 
California. . . . Mr. Albrizio presented 
a one man show at the Wisconsin Me. 
morial Union during the month of 
October. 


BERMUDA 


HAMILTON—A permanent exhibi- 
tion of approximately 70 paintings by 
members of the Society of Artists in 
Bermuda is now on display in the 
Princess Hotel Gallery. Most of the 
works depict Bermuda scenes. The Prin- 
cess Gallery is open from 10 A.M. to 10 
P.M. daily and there is no admission fee. 
Besides the permanent exhibition, the 
Society is planning exhibitions of paint- 
ings from foreign collections. A series 
of monthly lectures combined with tech- 
nical demonstrations on subjects pertain- 
ing to the plastic arts is being given by 
well-known artists in the Gallery. 


CANADA 


THE MONTREAL MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS—John Steegman, M.A., 
F.S.A., O.B.E., has been appointed Di- 
rector and took up his duties at the end 
of October. Mr. Steegman was educated 
at Clifton College and is a graduate in 
history of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Since 1946, he has been Keeper of the 
Department of Art in the National 
Museum of Wales. He succeeds Robert 
Tyler Davis. 


ITALY 


FLORENCE—The reorganized Muse- 
um of Opificio delle Pietre Dure, Via 
degli Alfani 78, was opened last sum- 
mer. This establishment, founded by 
Ferdinand I de’Medici in 1588 is the 
only one of the many workshops and 
manufactories created by the Medici still 
in existence. Like the Gobelins Manu- 
factory in France, it is a state supported 
institution primarily engaged in restora- 
tion, although modern production has re- 
cently begun. The reorganization and 
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evaluation of this great collection of out- 
standing examples of the famous Floren- 
tine mosaic in semiprecious stones was 
carried out by the institution’s Director, 
Architetto Lando Bartoli and Mr, Ed- 
ward A. Maser of the Art Department of 
Northwestern University, whose collab- 
oration with the Italian government in 
this project was made possible by a Ful- 
bright grant. VENICE—The 26th Bien- 
nial Exhibition announced at its close 
that $90,000 had been paid for 432 
works sold during the four month exhi- 
bition of contemporary international art. 
Attendance had numbered 198,485... . 
The first International Conference of 
Artists, sponsored by Unesco, drew 300 
delegates from 44 countries to Venice. 
Under the presidency of the Italian com- 
poser, Ildebrando Pizzeti, the artists of 
the free world condemned censorship in 
all its forms (except that obscenity and 
defamation should be handled by local 
courts) and gave recognition to the in- 
creasing need of artists for public subsi- 
dies. Also discussed was freedom of art 
and artists to cross national boundaries 
with minimum of interference. A pro- 
posal for the establishment of “working 
sites’ for artists throughout the world 
was referred to Unesco for study. These 
sites would be places where artists could 
work and exhibit, free of all but artistic 
control. The artist could work as any 
workingman and be paid a daily wage. 
Thornton Wilder, American author and 
leader of the U. S. delegation, in his 
closing speech as rapporteur stated that 
what men have in common is more im- 
portant than what separates them—the 


meeting had proved that artists can 
think and cooperate internationally. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BRISTOL—Out of the Bristol Sem- 
inar organized by The United Kingdom 
National Commission for Unesco, and 
held in July, 1951, has come a report, 
The Visual Arts in General Education, 
UNESCO/CUA/36, Paris, 12 May 1952. 
For information, address Unesco, De- 
partment of Cultural Activities, the 
United Nations, New York. 


GREECE 


ATHENS—The collection of photo- 
graphic prints and negatives, built up by 
the German Institute in Athens before 
the war, has suffered few losses and is 
once more in order. Enquiries and re- 
quests for prints should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute, Dr. Emil Kunze, 1 Pheidias 
Street, Athens. Requests should include 
all the known data for a given picture: 
Institute negative number; museum num- 
ber of object; publication reference. 

A small collection of new pictures is 
also available. Alison Frantz has pre- 
pared a selected list of her recent black 
and white pictures of Greek sites and 
monuments other than the Athenian 
Agora; she will be glad to send this list 
to anyone interested. The emphasis is on 
pictures suitable for teaching use in 
architecture, history and fine arts. En- 
quiries should be addressed to Miss 
Alison Frantz, American School of 
Classical Studies, 54 Souedias Street, 
Athens. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PEACH vs. ALLIGATOR PEAR 


I am writing to file a protest about the 
review of Katharine Kuh’s book, “Art 
Has Many Faces: The Nature of Art 
Presented Visually,” which appeared in 
the last issue of the COLLEGE ART 
JourRNaL by Mr. J. P. Hodin. It seems 
to me that I have read far too many re- 
views lately in which the reviewer simply 
tees off on a book to illustrate a pet 
theory of his own without evaluating the 
purpose of the book itself. 

To write a review it seems to me 
that whatever is being criticized should 
be evaluated on its own terms. To take 
the point of view that Miss Kuh’s book 
was too elementary and materialistic to 
suit a group of scholars is to miss com- 
pletely the audience, purpose and aim 
of what is a remarkable achievement in 
making clear to the average museum 
visitor a few simple guides to his greater 
enjoyment. Any museum man knows the 
necessity for these guides in his own 
museum and to attempt to supply them 
does not by any means imply that Miss 
Kuh lacks that intuition which is the 
final act of understanding. 

The fact that I obviously like the book 
is neither here nor there. I am objecting 
to the principle of attempting to judge 
a good peach in terms of the shape and 
taste of an alligator pear. 

EpGarp C. SCHENCK 
Albright Art Gallery 


C.A.J. 

May I say that the Journal is becom- 
ing increasingly useful as it publishes 
more of the artist point of view and thus 
correlates it with that of the scholars. 

BERTHA FANNING TAYLOR 
Norfolk, Virginia 


PROVOCATION IN 
CRANBROOK 


A group of art students (adult) went 
to see your alumni show Friday, Octo- 
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ber 31, anticipating it with eagerness, 
as we paint and are all keenly interested 
in what is being done by other painters. 
We also are proud of Cranbrook and 
look to your school for inspiration and 
example but alas, what disappointment 
was ours! 

In the first place the whole show was 
almost entirely slanted toward modern 
art, abstractionism, etc. The two or three 
paintings, that were realistic, such as 
those by Warren Simpson, we all 
pounced on eagerly. At least we could 
tell what they represented and could 
understand them. 

All of the rest of the paintings were 
a maze of mad color, of wild shapes, of 
wilder still, lines and bewildering fan- 
tasy—plus a complete lack of reality, 
that was almost maddening. 

Is this what comes from the brush and 
soul of your students at Cranbrook? Is 
this the culmination of twenty-five years 
of progress in the field of art, in your 
esteemed school? Are we to accept these 
expressions as the ultimate, the example 
for our own small art world around De- 
troit? Have you divorced yourself com- 
pletely from reality and even sanity, if 
this is your show of shows for 1952? 

We as a group want something to 
cling to in our search for expression in 
painting. Must we, without any feeling 
for abstractionism leave behind all our 
love of the beauty in nature, in reality, 
and embrace what to us, is a form of 
madness ? 

Last November we left the Museum of 
Art in Detroit, the Michigan Artists’ 
show, with the same bewilderment, and 
now we refuse to keep silent. In fact 
we are angry and think we at least have 
the right to an opinion. 

Are people buying this modern art 
for their homes? Does it give pleasure to 
other people besides the ones who are 
creating it? Is it beautiful? Does it meet 
any of the requirements of true works 
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of art? Can the artist feel real pride and 
joy, and hope that his creation will live 
and represent him or his age in centuries 
to come? 

If we as an art-minded group feel as 
we do, how do the poor people feel, who 
have not been initiated into things and 
the world esthetic? Will the common 
man ever want to purchase your paint- 
ings as a joy to behold, an heirloom for 
his family ? 

All these questions we are asking you 
and the art world today. 

We feel a sadness and a fear that our 
generation is mentally deranged, or are 
escapists, so to speak, drunkards, if this 
is our art, our spiritual expression, our 
creative masterpieces. Some authorities 
claim it is a communistic effort to con- 
fuse the public. Have our finest minds 
and talents been misdirected and wasted 
on such a decadence? Are we so blind 
and so gullible that we cannot adhere to 
our own inner convictions and inspira- 
tions? Must we dangle like puppets to 
Stalin’s strings, even in our art world? 

Cranbrook, the school that has so 
much beauty of grounds, of architecture, 
fine leadership, is this your ultimate in 
art expression? We would like to know. 


Reply by Zoltan Sepeshy: 

May we acknowledge with gratitude 
your interest in and concerned reaction 
to our recent alumni show. We wish 
that all our critics would similarly let 
us participate in their responses. 

We hope that you found a few pic- 
tures—even one or two—that met with 
your approval. If you had found none, 
we should have been greatly disturbed; 
if you had liked all the paintings, we 
should have been equally disturbed. 
After all, art, the most democratic man- 
ifestation of freedom to experiment, is a 
process of growth. Its creativity finds its 
seed in clash and diversity. It is when 
visitors to an exhibition like every art 
work shown that we shall begin to 
worry. We have evidence that something 
like the latter circumstance takes place 
in Russia when that country’s so-called 


artists parade their stereotyped nod of 
acquiescence to Stalin, whom you men- 
tion in your letter. 

Young folks are continually seeking 
creative expression. It is the function of 
our institution not to prescribe or to 
proscribe standards of beauty, but to 
nurture and to encourage the spirit of 
inquiry especially during the artists’ form- 
ative years. I myself happen to agree 
with you that the too abrupt departure 
from conventionality in art is often dis- 
turbing, especially to those of us who 
are steeped in long tradition. It is be- 
cause at times I mistrust my own stand- 
ards that I hesitate to impose them with 
rigidity, but rather encourage the fine 
workmanship that youth brings to the 
very deviation from dogmatic standards. 

Far from being disturbed by the diver- 
sity shown by our present and former 
students, I am happy that quests which 
differ can in our country find expression 
without fear. Because I happen to like 
a house of a certain design, it does not 
mean that every person in my community 
must live in the same kind of house. So 
it is with painting and other forms of 
art which attempt to add esthetic values 
to the world. On the day when we bow 
in conformity to our personal tastes and 
insist that everyone else make the same 
obeisance, we shall be affirming the dic- 
tatorial conviction that the ideal goal has 
been attained and that there is no 
further room in the world of art. 

As an institution, Cranbrook is not 
called upon to pass with dogmatic final- 
ity upon the products of its students’ 
efforts. We are here concerned to make 
certain that potentialities possessed by 
the students find media of expression. 
Years of pedagogic experience have 
shown us that the student who has 
developed a particular mode of expres- 
sion may years from now have reconciled 
his earlier probings with the cultural 
continuity within which he answers more 
realistically to the demands of his pro- 
fession. The diversity, however, which he 
sought in his preparatory phase adds 
novelty and creation to his mature con- 
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tribution. This, in all fields, is the 
fundamental gift of American freedom. 

I hope that you take no offense when 
my views are in temporary conflict with 
yours. Your letter has awakened us from 
complacency and given us much food for 
reflection and clarification. It has caused 
us to review the free values of experi- 
mentation that our founders sought in 
Cranbrook and it has also caused our 
reaffirmation of these values. For this we 
owe you a debt of gratitude. 

To show how genuinely stimulating 
your letter has been, I am enclosing in- 
dependent comments from those who 
contributed to the planning of the exhi- 
bition. 


Wallace Mitchell: 


The intensity of your painting group's 
reaction to our Alumni exhibition is 
commendable, and I hope very much that 
the strength of your feelings can be 
channeled in directions which will make 
you “initiates’’ in truth. For, very ap- 
parently, your questions are not founded 
in knowledge of art of our time, or of 
any time, but occur because of lack of 
information about the true nature of art 
as it has been seen throughout history, 
not today alone. 

It does seem to me that the distress 
which you have felt may be relieved by 
means of information only, by strong 
doses of reading and looking analytically, 
and listening open-mindedly whenever 
the opportunity presents itself. Surely, in 
this connection, the public lectures given 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts should 
be of interest to you, such as the current 
“Meet the Artist’ series offered in con- 
junction with the Michigan Artists Ex- 
hibition. If the interest of your group is 
genuine, you will wish to acquaint your- 
selves with the current art periodicals 
and you will find, incidentally, that the 
“modern slant” is not the exclusive 
property of Cranbrook and Michigan 
artists, but that it belongs to all artists in 
all countries in the free part of the 
world (but not at all to artists of the 
communist world). And, too, in quest of 


the information which will enrich your 
understanding of art and your pleasure 
in it, you will want to read intensively 
biographical material on artists of the 
past and, certainly, on artists of our day. 
To have asked the questions implies 
the wish to make evaluation on the basis 
of knowledge of art. It would be fine, 
indeed, were your group to continue to 
make the search for truths about art the 
basis of your meetings. While it is not 
an easy thing to do, as every artist will 
testify, you will be earning the label 
“initiates,” and will find much greater 
satisfactions, I am sure, than those you 
will find if you meet only to support 
attitudes based upon prejudice. 


William McVey: 


We at Cranbrook regret deeply that 
your group was unable to find something 
of a more positive nature in the Alumni 
Exhibition. While I am not a painter and 
do not find it necessary to agree with 
all the idioms employed by these young 
artists, since the exhibition contains 
sculpture I do feel very strongly, as a 
staff member, about the freedom of ex- 
pression represented in the show. 

It so happens that the present genera- 
tion holds a tremendous enthusiasm for 
and unshakable faith in abstract painting. 
(Time Magazine—November 24, p. 88 
—"It's hard to find a young artist under 
30 these days who paints in any other 
style than abstract.”—Hermon More, Di- 
rector of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art.) 

Cranbrook’s concept of training is ex- 
ceedingly broad based—no student grad- 
uates without a year of detailed anatom- 
ical study. We want him to be thor- 
oughly equipped to pursue any idiom he 
may choose. Right now he prefers to 
separate the element of design and pat- 
tern from the realism we may be more 
accustomed to. This is Ais choice, not 
ours. If the day comes when taste and 
expression are dictated, we will be those 
Soviet puppets of which you speak. And 
our Alumni Exhibition will look like a 
Russian art show—all virility, enthusi- 
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asm and bold design gone—regimented 
rows of Stalin portraits and “happy 
workers’—happy by edict. Then the 
vitality of our culture will be as dead as 
it is behind the iron curtain. 

I spent four years as an Air Force 
officer, living in the infested swamps of 
New Guinea and Leyte, and in the ruins 
of Manila, Okinawa and Japan. During 
the occupation, we tried to teach the 
Japanese the meaning of true freedom 
and democracy—and I remember ex- 
plaining the implications of “I don't 
agree with what you're saying, but I'll 
fight for your freedom to say it.” I 
never thought I would have to come back 
and try to explain it to Americans. My 
own belief in that precept is as un- 
shaken as was the belief of my forbears 
in 1776. 

A very large percentage of the young 
artists represented in the exhibition you 
have commented on were veterans too. 
One I remember especially who bailed 
out at tree top level on a Ploesti raid 
and lived to study at Cranbrook; an- 
other with grafted skin on both forearms 
and face; another who had a special diet 
because of a year and a half in a German 
prison camp, and so on, Perhaps their 
world is a different one from the one 
you know—but please don't tell them 
they are Stalin's puppets. They are the 
very ones whose belief in America is so 
affirmed that they will go through it all 
again if necessary to keep freedom mean- 
ingful. Can we blame them if they revel 
in their freedom? 

What shape their mature expression 
takes we cannot predict. The changing 
laboratory of today’s art is as kaleido- 
scopic as the world conditions that in- 
fluence it. New idioms are being tried 
and rejected almost daily in an effort to 
find the expression compatible with our 
times. Many of these expressions are 
highly meaningful, especially to their 
contemporaries. However, if you ladies 
see nothing there of the world you 
know, it is up to you to express your 
generation's point of view and communi- 
cate with your audience. And we should 


all thank God we live in a land where 
we can express ourselves honestly—and 
where there are people who are willing 
to make tremendous sacrifices to keep it 
that way. 


Eva Ingersoll Gatling: 


Your letter of November 10 in which 
you discuss our Alumni Exhibition has 
been brought to my attention. 

First, let me tell how this show was 
put together. We attempted to choose 
the artists to be invited from our alumni 
covering a period of twenty-five years. 
Some of these people painted in a 
naturalistic manner when they studied 
at Cranbrook and painted in that idiom 
very well. They have chosen of their 
own free will to paint in another man- 
ner at this time in their careers. They 
were not specifically chosen to be repre- 
sented in this show because of the style 
in which they painted but because of the 
promise which they manifested as stu- 
dents here. The fact that these people 
have chosen to paint in the idiom of 
their own time is their free choice and 
we at Cranbrook will always defend 
their right to make this choice in com- 
plete freedom. 

You ask several questions which | 
should like to answer specifically. You 
ask if we are to accept these expressions 
as the ultimate and I want to say that 
never in the history of art has the ulti- 
mate been reached. Artists have always 
searched and always will search for any 
means of expression which will be in 
tune with their own time and much of the 
expression of the past which we accept 
as great today was rejected by the public 
and by some artists of its own time. 
You may recall that at the time that 
Rembrandt painted the “Night Watch” 
he was refused payment because his 
patrons objected to his free use of paint 
and chiaroscuro, You may also recall 
that Van Gogh lived and died in pov- 
erty and his paintings now bring fabu- 
lous prices on the art market. 

You ask if “you divorced yourself 
completely from reality and even sanity.” 


| 
| 
| 
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I believe that the search for the real 
leads into many devious paths. I do 
not feel that it is completely insane that 
a man express an abstract idea with ab- 
stract form. 


no opportunity to adhere to their own 
inner convictions or inspirations. 

I am glad that you do look to Cran. 
brook for inspiration and I hope that 
when you next visit our Museum and see 


I believe the accusation that modern 
art is communistic has been answered 
most fully by Joseph Stalin and his co- 
workers who have dictated the exact 
way that an artist may paint, who have 
forbidden a search for the truth and 
decreed that artists must produce their 
work in the service of the state. Such 
artists are truly dangling “Like pup- 
pets to Stalin’s strings.” They have had 


in its permanent collections the variety 
of expression from many times and 
countries that you will realize that we 
feel that our contribution lies in pro- 
viding the artist with the means to pur- 
sue his expression in freedom and the 
ability to continue to search for that 
ultimate which is always just beyond 
man’s comprehension. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Rich Bornemann is Assistant Director of the Peale Museum. He received his B.A. 
from Western Maryland College in 1949 and pursued additional study at Université 
de Aix-Marseilles. He holds the M.A. degree in Art History from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and is continuing his work for the doctorate there. 

Ferdinand Eckhardt, Ph.D., is a member of the staff of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna. In 1945 he was charged by the Ministry of Education to build up 
an Organization for art education at the Vienna State Museums. There in close contact 
with the public, children as well as adults, he developed a method in art appreciation. 
In 1952 Dr. Eckhardt was invited by the State Department to visit American Museums. 

Charlotte Georgi is a member of the Humanities Department of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, She is in charge of planning the film program for the General 
Humanities course. 

Sanford Goodman was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1918. He attended St. 
John’s College (Annapolis) and the Art Student's League in New York City where he 
studied under William Zorach and Jose deCreeft. After service during the war he 
moved to Woodstock, New York, where he has continued with his work. He has won 
several prizes for sculpture and a Woodstock Foundation Award. 

George H. Herrick teaches English and journalism at the Imperial Valley College 
in El] Centro, California. His graduate work in English has led to a Master's Degree at 
the University of South Carolina and to subsequent study at the Universities of Chicago 
and Southern California. He has long been interested in the relationships between pic- 
torial and literary art. 

Robert A. Howard is Visiting Sculptor at The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. He studied at Phillips University in Enid, Oklahoma, the 
University of Tulsa in Oklahoma (B.A., M.A. 1949), and with Ossip Zadkins in Paris. 

Henry W. Knepler is Assistant Professor of English at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago. He has a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. His main inter- 
est is drama and the theatre and his activities in that field have included forays into 
radio and television. 

Jacob Christian Lindberg-Hansen was born in Denmark June 9, 1901. He is As- 
sistant Professor of Art, University of California, Santa Barbara, a lecturer on Art History 
and Appreciation and Instructor in Ceramics. He attended art schools in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and Paris, France, Santa Barbara College (B.A.), and received his M.A. at 
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Book Reviews 


José Pijoan, Summa Artis: Historia gen- 
eral del Arte, vol. XIV: Renacimiento 
romano y veneciano, siglo XVI, xii + 
714 pp., 1002 ill., 25 color pl., 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1951. 

Sefior Pijoan’s general history of art 
has reached the Italian High Renais- 
sance. When such encyclopaedic projects 
are undertaken by a single author they 
are foredoomed to inequality if com- 
plete, to truncation if thorough. More- 
over when the work is a handbook and 
the author not a specialist in the field he 
treats it would be unfair to demand 
original contributions to unsettled prob- 
lems. But with all these allowances the 
general reader expects on the part of the 
author a familiarity with relevant litera- 
ture, an understanding of recent research 
and, at the very least, freedom from gross 
errors of fact. He will be grievously dis- 
appointed in these respects in Pijoan’s 
new volume. 

Out of 114 works listed in the bibliog- 
raphy only four are less than 20 years 
old. Scarcely a single one of the leading 
writers about the Cinquecento during the 
last 40 years seems to be known to the 
author, who nonetheless cites four books 
by Loukomsky, notorious to Renaissance 
scholars as an irresponsible hack. Two 
of these books Pijoan dates in the 1820's, 
endowing Loukomsky with an enviable 
life-span. 

The author's emphasis corresponds to 
the dates of the principal literature he 
cites—the turn of the century. Sodoma is 
richly illustrated while the infinitely 
more gifted Bramantino is mentioned 
only in passing and represented by two 
works of which one is spurious. Bugiar- 
dini and Ridolfo Ghirlandaio are ex- 
tensively discussed, yet the book illus- 
trates no figure composition by Pon- 
tormo and only four portraits, one of 
which was convincingly attributed to 
Lappoli by Clapp in 1916. Rosso, men- 
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tioned only once in the course of a gen- 
eral attack on Mannerism, manages to 
sneak in by the back door. The Berlin 
portrait appears under the (widely ac- 
cepted) Franciabigio attribution, the 
Naples portrait still (pace Freedberg) 
attributed to Parmigianino. The gigantic 
figure of Pordenone is not illustrated, 
and appears twice without comment in 
general lists, misspelled Podernone both 
times and in the index. 

The book bristles with such mis- 
spellings, Vitti for Viti, Rwusticci for 
Rustici, Malmenti for Molmenti, Letera- 
nilly for Letarouilly, Bellari for Bellori, 
Mamcini for Mancini, to mention only 
the most irritating. Some of these are 
possibly printer's errors, others are re- 
peated throughout. 

Pijoan illustrates five drawings pur- 
porting to be by Michelangelo. All are 
recognized as false by the majority of 
Michelangelo scholars. The London En- 
tombment panel is still supported by a 
few scholars, notably Dr. Wilde. But 
its dubious status ought at least to have 
been mentioned. The author does not 
question the worse than dubious Pales- 
trina Pieta, and seems never to have 
heard of another attribution for the 
unanimously discarded Cupid in South 
Kensington. He rebaptizes as Daniel the 
Isaiah of the Sistine Ceiling. 

The accepted masterpiece of Bra- 
mante’s Milanese period, Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, Pijoan handles gingerly as 
“atribuido a Bramante por Geymiiller.” 
Yet he manages to attach to that artist 
some portion of the Cancelleria, notably 
the courtyard, while admitting that the 
building was erected before Bramante 
reached Rome. He omits illustrating the 
interior of San Satiro, preferring to 
show the sculptural decoration, not by 
Bramante. The fanciful reconstruction of 
Bramante’s St. Peter's, supposedly on the 
basis of the Uffizi plan and the Cara- 
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dosso medal, follows Frey in substitut- 
ing square external terminations for 
Bramante’s round apses and adding eight 
tiny belfries. Pijoan believes Bramante 
to have been the author of the semicircu- 
lar altana added to the top of the Belve- 
dere by Pirro Ligorio under Pius IV, 
1559-65, and is under the impression 
that the Via Sistina, actually due to 
Sixtus V, was cut through by Julius II 
and named for Sixtus IV. 

Raphael comes off quite as badly. 
While conceding that to mention the 
name of Francia in explaining Raphael's 
artistic formation “produce mas confu- 
sion que ayudo,” Pijoan nonetheless 
treats him under “maestros de Rafael.” 
He cites Vasari as considering Timoteo 
Viti a teacher of Raphael; actually 
Vasari presented him as a follower. 
Fischel long ago exploded Morelli’s mis- 
taken estimate of Viti. The so-called self 
portrait of Raphael in the Louvre, con- 
sidered a Parmesan work by most schol- 
ars, Pijoan sets without comment along- 
side the authentic Uffizi version, unim- 
pressed by the fact that one is blonde 
and the other dark. The Allori copy 
of Raphael's lost portrait of Giuliano 
de’ Medici is admittedly better than the 
incorrect anonymous paraphrase in the 
Metropolitan Museum, but that is no 
reason to call it the original. Raphael 
certainly did not do the dull Louvre 
drawing for the head of St. Joseph in 
the Holy Family of Francis I, illustrated 
as his by Pijoan, who divides the late 
paintings arbitrarily among the Raphael 
pupils in a mechanical simplification of 
Dollmayr’'s work of 60 years ago. It is 
a surprise to find one of the splendid 
Chatsworth heads for the Transfigura- 
tion listed as for the Mass at Bolsena. 
Pijoan is under the impression that Giulio 
Romano, born in 1499, could have as- 
sisted Raphael materially in the Stanza 
d'Eliodoro, begun in 1511 or 1512. But 
then, he also believes that Raphael was 
still alive in 1522. 

Pijoan gives to Peruzzi or Antonio 
da Sangallo (which Antonio?) the Pa- 
lazzo Leroy by Antonio da Sangallo the 


Younger. He attributes to Giulio Ro- 
mano a late Quattrocento doorway in 
the ducal palace at Mantua, executed 
probably by Fancelli before Giulio was 
born, and a later Cinquecento corrider 
in the same structure done long after his 
death. He is unaware of the published 
problems connected with the Cavallerizza 
in the same ducal palace, with its fan- 
tastic Solomonic columns, and _illus- 
trates as by Giulio the portions executed 
much later by Bertani. Pijoan is also 
under the illusion that the Torrigiani 
Palace, conspicuously placed in Flor- 
ence on the Piazza de’ Mozzi, is really 
in Lucca. 

It is disconcerting to find the whole 
second half of the Venetian Quattrocento 
in a volume dedicated to the 16th cen- 
tury. This section contains perhaps the 
most embarrassing error in the book. 
The author has gone to the trouble of 
reproducing as the signature of Man- 
tegna an inscription which long dis- 
figured Carpaccio’s Meditation on the 
Passion in the Metropolitan Museum, 
without mentioning anywhere that the 
picture is by Carpaccio and that the 
signature has been repeatedly exposed as 
a forgery. It was in fact cleaned off by 
the Museum authorities several years 
before the publication of Pijoan's book, 
to disclose the genuine signature of 
Carpaccio underneath. The results of 
this operation were fully published in 
the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin. 
Pijoan bravely illustrates as authentic 
a remarkable array of possible and du- 
bious Giorgione portraits, in spite of 
the notorious complexity of the Gior- 
gione problem, and goes so far as to 
give Giorgione the Doria copy of Titian’s 
Three Ages of Man. Dismal as the 
foregoing circumstances are, they are 
scarcely mitigated by the fact that in- 
numerable similar lapses have been 
pointed out by other reviewers in treat- 
ing Pijoan’s earlier volumes. 

The cynical practice of certifying 
dubious pictures in private hands has 
become so widespread as to blur for the 
general reader the outlines of some of 
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the greatest artists. It has moreover 
brought discredit on the whole profes- 
sion of connoisseurship. Some scholars 
are sufficiently adroit to walk this tight- 
rope with a degree of immunity. But 
Pijoan is manifestly ill-equipped for any 
such acrobacy. He is not thereby deterred 
from attempting fourteen exalted flights 
of attributive fancy. He assigns three 
daubs to Raphael (p. x, pl. X, fig. 518), 
one to Raphael and Penni (fig. 602), 
three to Titian (figs. 846, 852, 1001), 
one to Giorgione (pl. XXI), one to 
Titian and Giorgione (fig. 997), one 
apiece to Veronese (pl. XXV), Carpac- 
cio (fig. 680), Correggio (fig. 626), An- 
drea del Sarto (pl. VI), and even Michel- 
angelo (pl. IX). Not a word of evidence 
is produced to justify these ascriptions. 
It is scarcely worthwhile to list them 
in detail, for they are so outrageous as 
to render ludicrous the whole procedure 
of uncontrolled attribution. 

The book is illustrated by a wealth 
of photographs, including unusual views 
and rewarding details. They are poorly 
reproduced. Frequently a network of 
tiny rings like chain mail disfigures all 
the darks. The color reproductions are 
the worst I have ever seen in any 
serious work on the history of art. They 
are sometimes unnecessary. The entrance 
hall of the Laurentian Library, for in- 
stance, is reproduced in color, with the 
result that Michelangelo's architecture 
remains in its gray and white while the 
ugly modern wood and glass doors and 
straw carpet leap into full color with 
gruesome effect. 

Perhaps the best quality of the book 
is the use of frequent and well chosen 
passages from the writings of sixteenth 
century artists and theorists. 

FREDERICK HARTT 
Washington University 


Lewis Mumford, The Conduct of Life, 
x + 342 pp., New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1951. $5.00. 
With the present voume Mumford 

concludes his tetralogy, the earlier titles 

being, Technics and Civilization, The 


Culture of Cities, and The Condition of 
Man. If the reader had anticipated that 
the final volume would focus on art 
expression, he might be referred to 
Mumford’s Bampton lectures delivered 
last year at Columbia University, and 
issued by the Columbia University Press 
in 1952. In these lectures, Art and Tech- 
nics, the significance of the symbol in 
an age enamoured of the tool is elo- 
quently discussed. In the four volumes 
now completed, rather, the author has 
taken the position of a persuasive social 
philosopher, and, in the final analysis, 
that of an evangelist of the New World, 
human rather than brave, dynamic rather 
than serene. He is outward bound, on 
the highway from art to life. 

The stage setting of The Conduct of 
Life is a bold one. The physical uni- 
verse, the biological world, and man’s 
history and destiny are used as props. 
The interpretation of the historical back- 
drop is closest to that of Ortega y Gas- 
set, as the author searches for a syn- 
thetic religio-philosophical ideology. But 
the reader may find it necessary through- 
out the memorable experience of read- 
ing the climax of the series of volumes 
to transpose much of the discussion on 
The Common Man to its applicability to 
him, a common man. He must always be 
ready to re-interpret the data of science 
in terms of individual experience. We 
read early in the text. “. . . and if we 
are not to bow passively to catastrophe 

. we must make the personal deci- 
sions and undertake the heroic duties 
and efforts that will bring about a col- 
lective regeneration. To understand the 
nature of this situation, to extend the 
knowledge and to re-create the values 
necessary for our survival and our sal- 
vation, is in fact the main purpose of the 
present book.” 

In the chapter, Orientation to Life, 
Mumford argues for the importance of 
symbol, in language, art, and dream, and 
suggests continuity, emergence, and crea- 
tivity as the postulates of a new syn- 
thetic outlook. The next chapter, Cosmos 
and Person, urges that “the first step in 
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the re-education of man is for him to 
come to terms with his ultimate destiny,” 
putting God at the end of civilization’s 
span rather than at the beginning, there- 
by avoiding the problem of evil. The 
Divine, as well as the Person, both in- 
dividual and social, is emerging, and 
emergent, but not yet emerged, he points 
out in the chapter, The Transformation 
of Man. He finds Christianity, as his- 
torically developed, not adequate as a 
base, preferring the guidance of such a 
Hindu philosopher as Kesgab Chandra 
Sen, who believes in a Church Univer- 
sal, “which shall make all nations and 
sects one kingdom and one family in the 
fullness of time.” In the chapter, The 
Basis of Human Development, the au- 
thor traces human experience from need 
to value to end to design, and, in The 
Fulfillment of Man, he reaches a key 
concept, that of dynamic equilibrium— 
the “affirmation of organic life.” Emer- 
gence, Synthesis, Renewal are critical 
words in his exploration, and Albert 
Schweitzer, with his theological, medi- 
cal, and musical channels of fruitful 
activity, is cited as an illustration of 
human potential. Dionysos, Buddha, and 
Prometheus are co-sponsors of such a 
Person. 

In the penultimate chapter, The 
Drama of Renewal, Mumford calls at- 
tention to the overemphasis in nine- 
teenth century discussions of evolution 
given to the physical needs of man as 
opposed to his value needs, but may 
himself be falling into a sociological 
overemphasis, typical of the twentieth 
century, when he claims that “that which 
moves men to dramatic action in roles 
other than their natural ones is in fact 
their religion . . . that of the American 
pioneer was not Protestantism, but the 
conquest of nature and the winning of 
the frontier.” But when the reader may 
be thinking that man is more than an 
id-ego-super-ego continuum, that he is, 
rather, a transcendent spirit, and when 
he questions a writer to whom an indi- 
vidual is an Individual—Jesus, St. 
Francis, Gandhi—, he is already launched 


on the last chapter, The Way and the 
Life, and cancels most of his tentative 
reservations. Plato, we are reminded, 
calls on youth to know itself, Aristotle 
to realize itself, Jesus to repent and re- 
new itself, Buddha to renounce the 
world, the humanist of these later cen. 
turies, to perfect itself. Mumford finds 
values in each of these admonitions, and 
urges that withdrawal, self-examination, 
and inner autonomy be prior require- 
ments to the attainment of dynamic 
equilibrium in the case of each indi- 
vidual, in his social relations, and in 
his cultural pattern. 

With these volumes of Lewis Mum. 
ford sociology has grown from an art 
to a science, and now to a philosophy. 
To the author it apparently has become 
a religion. In a Time of Trouble he de. 
serves well of his readers, a wide circle, 
which should include all teachers, and, 
specifically, all historians of art. 

WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
Wells College 


Harold Bayley, The Lost Language of 
Symbolism: An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Certain Letters, Words, Names, 
Fairy-Tales, Folklore, and Mythologies, 
2 vols., x + 375 pp., viii + 388 pp. 
1418 ill., New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1952 (facsimile reprint of ed. of 
1912). $12.50. 

It is understandable that the publish- 
ers have re-issued a work such as this 
remarkable study of Harold Bayley’s, 
which although it could not claim to 
have had the same popular appeal as, for 
instance, Frazer's The Golden Bough, 
yet is in a certain sense also a study in 
magic and religion. Bayley’s approach is 
more on the lines of the semanticist or 
of the research worker on emblems and 
other significant designs and less on rites 
and customs, The reason for the publish- 
er’s undertaking seems to me to lie in 
the fact of the revival of symbolism, in 
the scientific meaning of the term, as it is 
propounded in Suzanne K. Langer’s fa 
mous work Philosophy in a New Key. 
Science itself, without the help of phi- 
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losophy, or rather consciously ignoring 
the philosophical approach, has come to 
the surprising conclusion that our sense- 
data are primarily symbols. It is this 
knowledge that has promoted the new 
issue. “In all quietness,’’ writes Mrs. 
Langer, “along purely rational lines, 
mathematics has developed just as bril- 
liantly and vitally as any experimental 
technique, and, step by step, has kept 
abreast of discovery and observation; and 
all at once, the edifice of human know!l- 
edge stands before us, not as a vast col- 
lection of sense reports, but as a struc- 
ture of facts that are symbols and laws 
that have their meanings. A new philo- 
sophical theme has been set forth to a 
coming age: an epistemological theme, 
the comprehension of science. The power 
of symbolism is its cue, as the finality of 
sense-data was the cue of a former 
epoch.” 

Mr. Bayley’s book, though not spe- 
cifically written with this end in view, 
substantiates—as he himself mentions 
the tentative conclusions formulated in 
his previous study, A New Light on the 
Renaissance. They are: 


“1, From their first appearance in 1282, 
until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the curious designs inserted 
into paper in the form of water- 
marks constitute a coherent and un- 
broken chain of emblems. 


hm 


. That these emblems are thought- 
fossils or thought-crystals, in which 
lie enshrined the aspirations and 
traditions of the numerous mystic 
and puritanic sects by which Europe 
was overrun in the Middle Ages. 

"3. Hence that these paper-marks are 
historical documents of high impor- 

tance, throwing light, not only on 

the evolution of European thought, 
but also upon many obscure prob- 
lems of the past. 


“4. Water-marks denote that paper- 


making was an art introduced into 
Europe, and fostered there by the 
pre-Reformation Protestant sects 
known in France as the Albigeois 


and Vaudois, and in Italy as the 
Cathari or Patarini. 

“5. That these heresies, though nomi- 

nally stamped out by the Papacy, ex- 

isted secretly for several centuries 
subsequent to their disappearance 
from the sight of history. 

The embellishments used by print- 

ers in the Middle Ages are emblems 

similar to those used by paper- 
makers, and explicable by a similar 
code of interpretation. 

‘7. The awakening known as the Renais- 
sance was the direct result of an 
influence deliberately and traditional- 
ly exercised by paper-makers, print- 
ers, cobblers, and other artisans. 

“8. The nursing mother of the Renais- 
sance, and consequently of the Ref- 
ormation, was not, as hitherto as- 
sumed, Italy, but the Provencal dis- 
trict of France.” 


"6. 


It is of course not Mr. Bayley who was 
the first to proclaim the finding in point 
8, but he was the first to prove it in his 
special branch of research which is con- 
cerned with the symbolism of paper- 
marks, printer's emblem’s, etc. It is a 
fascinating study in which the author 
uses all the resources of his wide erudi- 
tion. He quotes from the many different 
branches of knowledge which he has at 
his command, and as the critic of the 
first edition observed at the time, his 
book constitutes “a veritable hoard of 
fascinating lore,” ‘“‘an impressive array 
of facts about ancient and modern sym- 
bolisms of the East as well as the West.” 

The main body of the material in 
these two volumes, the water-marks, are 
derived from Briquet’s monumental work 
Les Filigranes: Dictionaire historique 
des Marques du Papier des leurs appari- 
tion vérs 1282 jusqu’au 1600; avec 39 
figures dans le texte et 16,112 facsimiles 
de filigranes (4 vols., folio, Bernard 
Quaritch, 1907). The printer’s emblems 
are facsimile prints from books in the 
author's possession. Other examples, for 
instance emblems taken from stained 
glass designs, etc., are derived from dif- 
ferent sources. The interpretation of this 
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material is Mr. Bayley’s own contribution 
to research. It must be said in spite of 
the ingenuity of his esoteric quotations 
that the proof of the respective water- 
marks, representing in fact the symbolic 
meanings as explained by the quoted 
texts, are not directly evident. This is 
only because the most important his- 
torical link in the chain seems to be 
lacking, owing to the secrecy in which 
such knowledge was kept by the politi- 
cal or religious refugee groups to whom 
they were so vital. But it is probable 
that in most cases his interpretations 
are valid. The suggestions made by the 
author are so ingenious that they con- 
stitute in themselves a cultural history 
of secret significances of great fascina- 
tion. The author proves that his method 
can even lead to a rediscovery of the 
lost secret wisdom of the ancients or of 
certain beliefs of the Gnostics who went 
underground and continued to flourish 
sub rosa to the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. He elaborates this method of recon- 
structing the content of lost manuscripts 
with the key of existing designs in the 
chapters dealing with Gnosticism or the 
old science underlying fairy-tales. Com- 
paring the lost Gnostic symbols with the 
insignia of Freemasonry, the author ar- 
rives at the assumption that Freemasonry 
is perhaps the last depository of tradi- 
tions that were taken over by them from 
the secret societies of the Middle Ages. 

That the symbolic quality of language 
is also examined in such an inquiry 
seems only logical. But from the asser- 
tions of the etymologists that language 
is fossil poetry, or ‘modern language 
is a mosaic in which lie embedded the 
chips and fossils of predecessors in com- 
parison with whose vast antiquity San- 
scrit is but a speech of yesterday,” to 
the findings of contemporary Semantics, 
the science of the meaning of meaning 
is a long way, and science has arrived 
nowadays at results which leave in the 
shade all that was known about this 
subject in the days when the first edi- 
tion of the present work was published. 
Most interesting also is the author's re- 


search work in recovering by a compara. 
tive method (in almost all the languages) 
from antiquity the root AK—signifying 
mighty, great. 

To give only one example of the 
author's approach, a printer's emblem is 
reproduced representing in a circle cre- 
ated by a snake biting its own tail—the 
symbol for the circle of the year—~a 
pair of storks, flying, with joined beaks, 
The aim and intention of the famous 
printer was evidently to carry on a tradi- 
tional great wisdom. The birds symbolise 
“filial piety’ on account of the care 
and solicitude which they were supposed 
to exercise towards aged storks. And 
filial piety as defined by Confucius means 
“carrying on the aims of our fore. 
fathers.” It is not improbable that this 
notion of “doing as our fathers have 
done” is the explanation of the nursery 
lore that it is the storks that bring 
babies. 

The water-marks, emblems, etc., in this 
book are analysed only from the symbolic 
not from the aesthetic point of view. 
The actual sources of the paper (manu- 
facture, dates, etc.) from which the 
water-marks have been taken are not 
given. The work is most enjoyable both 
for the layman and the initiated. 

J. P. Hopin 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
London 


Kurt Weitzmann, Greek Mythology in 
Byzantine Art, xii + 218 pp., 253 ill. 
on 60 pl., Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $12.00. 

The series of which this is the fourth 
volume began with Adolph Gold- 
schmidt’s An Early Manuscript of the 
Aesop Fables of Avianus and Related 
Manuscripts. In the second volume of 
the Princeton series, I/lustrations in Roll 
and Codex: A Study of the Origin and 
Method of Text Illustration, 1941, 
Weitzmann laid the basis for the two 
following volumes: The Joshua Roll: A 
Work of the Macedonian Renaissance, 
1948, and the present volume. In both 
he investigates the problem of how the 
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miniatures and the text which they illus- 
trate are related to each other and to the 
copied archetypes. Comparisons of the 
literary text with representative art had 
already been made before, particularly 
by C. Robert in Bild und Lied, 1881, 
“Homerische Becher,” 50. Berliner 
Winckelmann-Programm, 1890, Archd- 
ologische Hermeneutik, 1919, and Sar- 
kophag-Reliefs, I-III, 1890-1919, Other 
important investigations in this field are 
by Th. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, 
1907, and E. Bethe, Buch und Bild im 
Altertum, 1945. But these and many 
others are investigations made by special- 
ists as a border field in their philological, 
historical, archaeological, papyrological, 
or mediaeval research problems. Only 
A. M. Friend (Art Studies, V, 1924, 
pp. 114 ff., and VII, 1929, pp. 3 ff), the 
editor of the Studies in Manuscript II- 
lumination, and Weitzmann in constant 
collaboration have a broad enough 
knowledge of ancient Greek and Roman, 
as well as of Byzantine and Western 
mediaeval art and literature to be able 
to solve the problems connected with the 
miniatures in papyrus rolls. The author 
shows how the illustration may be con- 
nected with the basic text, carried over 
into a new text recension, transplanted 
into a new heterogeneous text, and may 
have no basis in the text. The immediate 
sources may be lost or can be found in 
other media like Megarian bowls, wall 
paintings, mosaics, sarcophagi, and ivory 
caskets. 

The present volume applies the new 
and sound methods to three groups of 
monuments: 

1. The illustrations accompanying the 
“pseudo-Nonnus,” commentaries on The 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus. These 
commentaries deal with the allusions to 
subjects of “classical” antiquity in the 
Oratio funebris in Laudem Basili 
Magni, and the Oratio in Sancta Lum- 
ina, There are 45 such subjects with 
Miniatures preserved. 

2. The mythological and other non- 
scientific miniatures preserved in the 
Cynegetica, a didactic poem with the 


theme of hunting with dogs, attributed 
to “Pseudo-Oppian.” It was written in 
the early third century and dedicated 
about 215 to the Emperor Caracalla. The 
oldest among three richly illustrated 
manuscripts belongs to the eleventh cen- 
tury. Only 25 comprise mythological 
subjects and needed a fuller text to be 
understood in all details. Thus they 
must belong to an older illustrated 
mythological handbook. The other 125 
miniatures are related to hunting, and 
some may go back to older zoological 
scientific books. 

3. Byzantine ivory caskets, which 
were carved not earlier than the tenth 
century, seem to have used the same 
illustrated texts as the manuscripts. How- 
ever, they seem not only to have used 
mythological handbooks, but also a cycle 
of Heracles adventures, a story of the 
childhood of Achilles, the Iliad, Euri- 
pidean tragedies, a Dionysiac cycle, bu- 
colic poetry, and the Alexander Romance. 
When the mythological subjects were 
transmitted into the new medium, the 
types were ornamentized, misunderstood, 
and sometimes disintegrated. The most 
conspicuous change is that of gods and 
heroes into putti. 

In the descriptions of each picture 
there is a quotation or reference to the 
underlying text, an excellent discussion 
of the representation and its “classical” 
ancestry, that is the Roman and some- 
times Greek and Graeco-Roman models, 
and the changes made by the Byzantine 
copyists. The most striking change is 
the Byzantine dress given to the Graeco- 
Roman heroes and gods. Sometimes no 
older prototype can be found, particu- 
larly for scenes of cult and oracle and 
topographical representations which, there- 
fore, are probably Byzantine inventions. 

The date and place of the mytho- 
logical miniatures in all cases is later 
than the illustrated text. Manuscripts of 
the 11th-12th centuries, on the other 
hand, already show the pictures simpli- 
fied and partly misunderstood. The first 
classicizing pictures, therefore, must be- 
long to the so-called “Macedonian Ren- 
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aissance,” from the Macedonian dynasty 
founded by Basil I (880-886). Under 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(912-959), a revival of classical learning 
took place, but in harmony with Chris- 
tian tradition. Encyclopedias and many 
other books were written and placed in 
the libraries of Constantinople. The illus- 
trators of manuscripts could make use 
of this book renaissance directly, while 
the ivory carvers who separated the pic- 
tures from their explanatory texts and 
transferred them into another medium, 
easily forgot the original meaning. The 
author has in all cases taken into con- 
sideration such a transformation which 
occurs in the shift from one medium 
into another. 

Weitzmann rightly draws the conclu- 
sion that from the end of the ninth cen- 
tury the copying of “‘classical’’ texts with 
their miniatures is one of the most de- 
cisive factors which determined the course 
of Byzantine art. These manuscripts with 
their pagan pictures became an inspira- 
tion to illustrators of Christian books 
and other craftsmen in various media. 
The author has given a concise focus to 
the problems of the origin, development 
and specific character of the “Macedo- 
nian Renaissance.” 

The plates are excellent in design and 
execution. The pictures fill the available 
space without overcrowding and in a 
harmonious arrangement. About half of 
the plates have several pictures of the 
same subject matter, so that they might 
have had a common caption. I would 
have suggested: II, Pelops and Oeno- 
maus; III, Artemis and Actaeon; V, 
Chiron and Achilles; VII, Midas; VIII, 
Bellerophon; XII-XIII, Birth of Zeus; 
XIV, Rhea; XV, Persephone; XVI- 
XVIII, Birth of Dionysos; XXV, Or- 
pheus; XX XI, Bucephalas; XXXII, Bel- 
lerophon; XXXVI, Heros hunting; 
XLV, Dionysus; XLVII-LI, Heracles; 
LII, Achilles and Chiron; LIII, Battle 
Scene from Iliad; LI-LIV, Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia; LV, Hippolytus; LVII, Mae- 
nads and Satyrs; LIX, Europa; LX, Alex- 
ander Romance. 


This gives a short survey of the wealth 
of mythological subjects treated with 
great acumen by the author. He cer. 
tainly has built on the research of Carl 
Robert. He has investigated the relations 
of literature and representational art in 
a concise way, using for his basis illus. 
trated papyrus rolls and codices, for 
nowhere are literature and pictures more 
closely connected than in this physical 
unit. On the other hand, he has a more 
extensive knowledge than his learned 
predecessor and has expanded the in- 
vestigation over a much longer period, 
Like Robert, he is more interested in 
the “iconography,” that is, the pictorial 
tradition, than in the style, which is 
always bound by the period in which 
the artist worked. Nobody could be 
better equipped to give us some day 
a comprehensive history of book illustra- 
tion from the Greek through the Roman 
to mediaeval times. 

In such a big book, even if it is of 
such eminence as the present volume, 
there will always be some small things 
which a reader will want to add or to 
correct. The general grievance of this 
reviewer is the use of “classical” for 
everything Greek and Roman. This ap- 
plies not only to this book but to many 
others. In a narrower and exact sense 
the word classical, meaning a class by 
itself or something which cannot be im- 
proved upon, applies only to the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., when indeed 
form and content are so well balanced 
that they are rightly considered as the 
culminating period of Greek art. This 
period is preceded by the archaic, fol- 
lowed by the Hellenistic period; then 
follows the Roman imperial period. As 
indeed much of the literature and art are 
based on Greek art, I suggest for most of 
the earlier models of the Byzantine art 
“Graeco-Roman” or for the mythologi- 
cal subjects “pagan” antiquity and art in 
contrast to the early Christian era and 
art. 

I am somewhat doubtful whether all 
the illustrations to Apollodoros Biblio- 
theke and the sarcophagi had their com- 
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mon source in illustrated books (p. 84f). 
For the sarcophagi, as well as for 
Pompeian wallpainting, we assume that 
the artisans worked from sketch books, 
which allowed them a choice of single 
figures to be combined for new composi- 
tions. Must all book illustrations be 
taken from older illustrations? Did the 
painters in the 9th to 12th centuries 
not see a good many Graeco-Roman 
works assembled in the Byzantine capital, 
like the seated Heracles of Lysippos, 
used on the ivory casket of Xanten 
(Fig. 189 cf. p. 161)? I doubt the 
common source for the chariot race of 
Oenomaus and Pelops for sarcophagi, 
miniatures and caskets (p. 13f., Figs. 
2-5 and p. 154, Fig. 167). The ivory 
relief represents a circus race, for there 
is a third car and no Oenomaus. Pegasus 
was never brought on the stage in Eu- 
ripides Stheneboea (p. 178), for there 
was no stage in the period of Euripides. 
He was brought into the orchestra. 

The interpretations are mostly in- 
genious and to the point. Filling motifs 
like the legs of a little boy stretched 
out into the air from a basket are rightly 
explained by the misunderstanding of 
the original motif: a cupid drinking out 
of the larger cup of Heracles (see pp. 
120ff and 164, Figs. 138, 141-142, 
183, 204, 206, 247). But in other cases 
a different explanation from that of the 
author might be suggested. The “‘Ar- 
temis” next to Dionysos (p. 180, Fig. 
215 and 233) is not only reinterpreted 
by the ivory carver from an original 
Maenad, but she is a Maenad playing 
with an animal as Maenads do in 
Euripides Bacchae. In the Berlin sar- 
cophagus (p. 129, Fig. 154) the 
Maenad leading the Dionysiac proces- 
sion does not play cymbals, but a 
tympanon. I doubt that on the stucco 
relief from the tomb near Via Latina 
in Rome (p. 162, Fig. 198) Heracles is 
represented playing the lyre. In the re- 
viewer's opinion old Papposilenus to- 
gether with a flute-playing satyr enter- 
tains his master Dionysos, Athena and 
Artemis with music. The original might 


have been a contest of Apollo with 
Marsyas, who has taken up the flutes 
thrown away by Athena, while Apollo's 
sister Artemis stood by. Originally 
Apollo was the lyre player (see Figs. 
172-3), but when the figure was changed 
to Silenus, the god Dionysos was added. 
On the ivory relief with dancing 
Maenads (Fig. 232) the lyre player is 
undoubtedly Silenus, and thus the same 
type probably has the same meaning on 
Fig. 198. The young man who leads 
the Bucephalas before Philip (p. 102f, 
Fig. 108) is not a groom but the 
young Alexander who was given this 
horse because he was the only one who 
had tamed it and could ride it. Alexander 
therefore has the center position in the 
miniature (see, Bethe, Buch und Bild, 
p. 136, note 16). 

Weitzman has an astonishing knowl- 
edge of Greek and Roman representa- 
tional arts, as well as of ancient and 
modern literatures, Some suggestions for 
consultations, however, might be useful 
for the history of book illumination 
which we hope he will give us. 

Pp. 15ff. For Actaeon: P. Jacobsthal, 
“Aktaions Tod,” in Marburger Jabr- 
buch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, V, pp. 1-23, 
Figs. 1-32. Aktaion with the full head 
of a stag on a Melian relief, Fig. 21. 

Pp. 38ff, Figs. 36-37: Birth of Zeus, 
A. Schober, Der Fries des Hekateions 
von Lagina, pp. 70ff, No. 210-211, Pls. 
II-III. 

P. 123, Fig. 143: Pan attacking Aphro- 
dite and Eros defending her (or helping 
him?) is represented in the pantoufle 
group found in Delos, A. W. Lawrence, 
Later Greek Sculpture, Pl. 63. Thus the 
group belongs indeed in the chapter de- 
scribing the power of Eros defeating even 
the rough demon, but the group in the 
miniature has nothing to do with the 
wrestling group in Pompeii, Fig. 146. 

P, 127, Fig. 148: The Phineus cup in 
Wiirzburg, No. 354 (A. Rumpf, Chaléi- 
dische Vase, pp. 104ff, No. 20, Pls. 
XL-XLII), would give a closer parallel 
than the Italian amphora (Fig. 149). 

The author warns against drawing con- 
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clusions from similarities between Byzan- 
tine miniatures and monuments earlier 
than the Hellenistic period. It happens, 
however, that the Hellenistic period takes 
up motifs which were used in the late 
archaic and early classical period, after 
the Periclean age had discarded them 
as not agreeing with its ideals of har- 
mony and beauty. Most motifs, how- 
ever, are indeed based on Hellenistic 
prototypes. Thus the sleeping Heracles 
surrounded by putti (p. 163f, Figs. 202- 
203) may be based on a playful scene 
adopted from Timanthes’ sleeping Cy- 
clops surrounded by satyrs who measure 
his thumb in order to show the large 
scale of the giant (Pliny, XX XV, 74). 
The stirring in a basin, as done by the 
daughters of Pelias (p. 136, Fig. 159) 
has an ancient counterpart in the two 
cooks stirring the pap on a Boeotian vase 
(Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater, p. 92f, Fig. 136). For 
the types of Maenads (p. 130 and 180f, 
Figs. 114, 117, 230-233), E. Rizzo, 
Thiasos: Bassirilievi greci di soggetto 
dionisiaco, 1934, and G. Richter in AJA, 
XL (1936) pp. 11ff, might have been 
used. 

None of these omissions is serious. 
The book deserves and rewards careful 
and repeated reading together with the 
other volumes of the same author. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 
Columbia University 


José Hernandez Diaz, Antonio Sancho 
Corbacho, and Francisco Collantes de 
Teran, Catalégo arqueolégico y ar- 
tistico de la provincia de Sevilla, tomo 
III, 451 pp., 710 figs., 108 drawings, 
Seville: Patronato de Cultura de la 
Excelentisima Diputacién de Sevilla, 
1951. 200 pesetas. 

José Hernandez Diaz, Imagineria his- 
palense del bajo renacimiento, 98 pp., 
95 figs., Seville: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1951. 80 
pesetas. 

The monumental catalogue of the prov- 
ince of Seville, begun in 1939, has now 
reached the third in a projected series 


of approximately twenty volumes. Large 
in size (12 X 814 inches), copiously 
illustrated, well printed, and, most jim. 
portant of all, compiled by three first. 
rate scholars, this undertaking is indeed 
a most ambitious one which, it is hoped, 
will be carried to its ultimate completion. 
The well known historian, José Her- 
nandez Diaz, has the general direction 
of the work, and he edits the sections on 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in 
which he has a collaborator, Sancho 
Corbacho, who in addition specializes in 
the minor arts. The archaeology and 
military architecture are in the hands of 
Collantes de Teran. The cities and vil- 
lages are presented in alphabetical order, 
while the archaeological remains and 
monuments of the Christian period ap- 
pear chronologically. The authors, on 
entering a village, make a complete in- 
ventory of all architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and minor arts, and they photo- 
graph every significant object. Archives 
are searched, the records of every church 
being read in order to exhaust all orig- 
inal historical sources. In this fashion 
they have uncovered an extraordinary 
amount of documentary information. 
The floor plans of most of the churches 
are reproduced, and frequently eleva- 
tions are also included. The thorough- 
ness of the authors’ research can be indi- 
cated by the fact that the city of Car- 
mona in volume II covers 212 pages, in- 
cluding 445 footnotes, 377 half tones, 
and 122 drawings most of which are 
architectural plans. The amount of schol- 
arly labor involved is nothing short of 
fabulous. 

Volume III, the last to be published, 
contains 42 pages on the village of Dos 
Hermanas, the rest of the huge tome be- 
ing devoted to the important city of 
Ecija. Roman foundations are fairly ex- 
tensive in this area, and there are a few 
interesting mosaics and bronzes. Among 
early mediaeval objects the sarcophagus 
of the Good Shepherd is well known. 
The major share of the ecclesiastical art 
is late, however, belonging to the Renais- 
sance and Baroque periods. Of the 
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twenty-four extant churches, eight are 
of basilican plan with nave and two 
aisles, San Gregorio has the less usual 
two-part scheme, fifteen belong to the 
most characteristic Spanish type, that is, 
the church of single nave and only three 
of these have lateral chapels. In the 
sixteenth century, the Andalusian Gothic- 
Mudéjar style with handsome wooden 
ceilings still persisted, finally giving way 
to the barrel-vaulted Renaissance and 
Baroque arrangement. This Gothic- 
Mudéjar of Andalusia has an important 
history beyond the boundaries of Spain, 
for its manner of church building was 
transplanted far and wide throughout 
Spanish America. 

Following the usual tradition in 
Spain, the churches of Ecija have great 
riches in ecclesiastical vessels, in vest- 
ments, in sculpture, and in paintings. 
Among the authors’ discoveries were 
signed canvases by Francisco Pacheco in 
the collection of the Conde de Ybarra 
at Dos Hermanas. 

The fine ecclesiastical art, notwith- 
standing, Ecija’s especial claim to fame 
lies in domestic architecture. One of 
the most handsome Renaissance palaces 
of Spain is the Palacio Valhermoso with 
its recessed plateresque portal. Plans of 
the houses are interesting because of the 
irregular shapes of the lots upon which 
they were constructed, due to the casual- 
ness of mediaeval streets. Particular men- 
tion should be made of the house of the 
Marqueses de Pefiaflor with what is 
probably the longest balcony in any pri- 
vate dwelling, and an imposing late 
Baroque portal. Several of these eight- 
eenth-century palaces have monumental 
stairways of honor, covered in each case 
by a large dome. Others, such as the 
Ordufia house, are significant for the 
mudéjar patterns and trefoil arches in 
stone portals. Excellent prototypes for 
the domestic buildings of Peru and Bo- 
livia exist in Ecija and other Andalusian 
Cities, 

Professor José Hernandez Diaz of the 
University of Seville, author of a short 
up-to-date monograph on Juan Martinez 


Montafiés (1949) in commemoration of 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
artist's death, has demonstrated his ex- 
traordinary productivity with the pub- 
lication of still another book, Imagineria 
hispalense del bajo renacimiento. By in- 
defatigable research in the notarial ar- 
chives the author has been able to 
clarify the personalities of many late 
sixteenth-century sculptors including 
Diego de Velasco, Bautista Vazquez, 
Diego de Pesquera, Jerénimo Hernandez, 
Andrés de Ocampo, Juan de Oviedo, and 
Gaspar Nifiez Delgado. His method is 
documentary rather than stylistic, and it 
is better so, that a scholar, who lives 
close to the archives, should exploit them 
to the utmost. The lack of an index is 
disappointing, as so often happens in 
Spanish publications, yet the provincial 
catalogue discussed above is supplied 
with an elaborate and carefully organized 
series of indices by place, names of 
people, and subjects. In conclusion, it 
should be observed that the Laboratorio 
de Arte of the University of Seville has 
proved once again that it is the most 
scholarly and the most productive center 
of art historical research in Spain. 
HAROLD E. WETHEY 
University of Michigan 


Heinrich Ubbelohde-Doering, The Art 
of Ancient Peru, 56 pp., 244 pl. (4 
in color), 5 line dr., 1 map, New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1952 
(published in Germany). $12.50. 

It seems almost impossible that there 
should be a truly original book in the all 
too crowed list of publications on abo- 
riginal art. But Doehring’s summary of 
Peruvian architecture and art has excep- 
tional merits. The range of the subject 
matter, going back epoch by epoch, from 
the familiar monuments of Inca culture 
to the remoteness of the legendary Chavin 
culture of around 200 A.D., is extraordi- 
nary and reveals a sharp sense of dis- 
crimination. Even for one familiar with 
the extant material, the large precise 
photos of intricately engineered palace 
walls are new and exciting, and they 
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seem to be removed only by skill, but not 
by concept, from the Chavin temple that 
was built 1200 years earlier. 

Oswald Spengler defined Classicism as 
that “which can be comprehended at one 
glance.” The classical perfection of these 
buildings, sculptures, tapestries, crocks, is 
deeply moving. And it also is deeply 
disturbing, because every form concept, 
evolved laboriously by men of other civi- 
lizations and other regions, is anticipated 
here. There are portrait heads of the 
Mochican culture, between 400 and 600 
A.D., that have the stylized naturalism of 
Renaissance busts. A page later a head 
from the same era has the spiritual 
abstraction of a Gothic Saint, complete 
to the last technical detail of elongation 
and headdress. The raw fiery magic of 
African masks is there, and so is purest 
German Expressionism in an Inca Gold 
statue. Some of the vase pictures are 
startlingly related to Hellenic Amphorae 
of the black-figure style, but then again 
there are carved pots that seem to have 
come directly from the South Pacific. The 


color plates of weaving are a pure delight 
of color freshness; but the deepest im- 
pression comes from the architectural 
reproductions. 

As only the Persians of the Achae. 
menid Period, the Peruvians combined 
with equal perfection rock-cut architec- 
ture and intricately assembled structure. 
But they surpass the Near East by con- 
structing walls that curve as well as 
incline in accordance with the building 
site, and still stand today. The trapezoid 
doors of Egyptian pylons are there, and 
so is the Roman ruse of facing rubble 
walls with finished stone slabs. The ruins 
of Greece and Rome seem fragmentary 
indeed compared to the wholeness of a 
culture that had been spared the steriliz- 
ing influence of verbalization and philo- 
sophical abstraction. The American 
teacher of art and architecture will find 
no better book to point out to his students 
the contribution of their.own continent 
to greatness in art. 

SiBYyL MOHOLY-NaAGy 
Pratt Institute 
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Claremont, California, He was on sabbatical leave in Scandinavia in 1951. 
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at present is a lecturer in Art History at the Pratt Institute in New York. 

Edward Warder Rannells, a graduate of the Ohio State University, taught drawing 
and design there for several years, was Assistant Dean of the Art School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago during 1926-1929, then Head of the Department of Art at the 
University of Kentucky from 1929 to 1951, is now Professor of Art at Kentucky. 

Jacques Schnier received his B.A. degree at Stanford University and his M.A. 
from the University of California. Winner of many West Coast awards in sculpture, he 
is Professor of Sculpture at the University of California and author of the recently pub- 


lished Sculpture in Modern America. 


Roger Tilton is an instructor at the State University of New York at New Paltz 
and a lecturer on the History and Art of the Motion Picture, Department of Fine Arts 


and Archaeology, Columbia University. 


Mary McDonald Welles is a former member of the staff of the Milwaukee Journal 


and is now a free lance writer in Milwaukee. 
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